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ECONOIvHC  studies  OS'  FiAEYLAImD 
PAIITS  V  I'^D   VI 
IlviTRODUCTOKY  STATHiCliM? 

lu  Fart  I  of  the  Economic  Studies  of  Maryland  the  Commission 
announced  its  intention  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  relating  to  the 
continuing  economic  survey  which  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  planning 
activities. 

Three  publications  have  previously  been  released  uiider  the 
title  "Economic  Studies  of  Maryland .. '♦  The  first  of  these,  Parts  I  and 
II,  presented  an  oxitline  of  tho  SLirvoy  and  a  Base  pr.txorn  of  Maryland's 
Economy  as  of  19i50,  The  second  publication.,  Prrt  III,  presented  statis- 
tical data  indicotivo  of  industrial  changes  during  a  sixty  year  period 
prior  to  1930  and  n  suveii  year  period  subsoquont  to  1930,  The  third 
publication,  Part  IV,  presented  interpretations  and  diagnoses  of  the 
statistical  data  of  Part  III  and  the  changes  indicated  by  these  data. 

This,  the  fourth  publication,  Parts  V  and  VI,  presents  sta- 
tistical data  relating  to  changes  in  the  agricultuxal  pattern  and  intor- 
protatious  and  diagnoses  of  those  data. 

As  would  be  expected,  Maryland's  agricultural  pattern  changed 
considerably  loss  than  the  Sxatc's  industrial  pattern.  Such  changes  as 
did  occux',  however,  v/ore  as  iiaportant  in  the  agricultural  economy  as 
were  some  of  the  industrial  changes  in  tho  industrial  economy. 

Population  Changes r 

In  the  1870-1930  period,  population  changes  varied  widely  be- 
tween the  a-'j-icultiirol  sections  of  our  Base  Pattern,  This  variation  was 
due  principally  to  the  influence  of  industrial  developments  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  sections  and  to  an  increase  in  suburban  residence  in 
agricultural  sections  adjacent  to  industrial  sections.  Due  to  these 
influences  no  intorprot.ation  of  j)Qmilatir)n  changes  in  the  agriciiltural 


sections  would  "be  complete  without  relating  population  changes  in  the 
agricultural  sections  to  those  in  the  State  as  a  whole  and  those  in  the 
indvistrial  sections. 

Aq  examination  of  the  exhibits  of  Part  V,  relating  to  population. 
changes  in  Maryland»s  economic  sections,  shows  how  greatly  the  distribution 
of  population  in  the  state  has  been  influenced  by  the  concentration  of 
industries  in  tho  industrial  sections. 

Except  for  senreral  sections,  in  TJhich  population  increase  was 
influenced  by  industrial  developments  witjiin  the  section  or  by  surburban 
residence  increase,  the  Rural  Agricultural  Sections  of  Maryland  gained  very 
little  in  population  in  the  sixty  year  period  from  1870  to  1930,  and  the 
population  gain  of  those  sections  collsctivoly  accounted  for  only  11,4^  of  - 
the  State's  total  population  gain  for  tho  period.  Several  sections,  in  which 
agricultiire  is  most  predominant  occupationally,  lost  population  following 
1910. 

In  1930  the  Rxiral  Agricultural  Sections  collectively  had  IB^&foV 
less  colored  population  than  they  had  in  1870.  Most  of  the  loss  occurred 
following  1900.  Contrasted  with  this  loss  of  colored  population  in  the 
Rural  Agricultural  Sections,  there  was  a  large  gain  in  colored  popiilatjxin  in 
the  State's  Industi-ial  Sections  collectively  and  particularly  in  Baltimore 
City. 

With  few  exceptions,  thoro  has  been  little  manufacturing  develop- 
ment in  agriciiltural  sections  of  Maryland,  such  dovolopmont  being  Increasingly 
concontratoa  in  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  State's  area  covered  by  the'' 
three  Urban  Sections  and  the  three  Rural  Industrial  Sections  of  our  Base 
Pattern.  This  concentration  of  manufacturing  has  been  most  pronounced  in  the 
Baltimore  Industrial  Area.  The  effect  of  this  industry  concentration  on 
distribution  of  population  in  the  economic  sections  of  Maryland  has  been 
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sho\7n  quantitatively  in  the  statistics  of  Part  V  relating  to  population 
changes. 

The  changes  in  distribution  of  population  in  the  State  during 
the  1870-1930  period  indicate  a  continuous  movement  of  people  from  agricul- 
tural to  industrial  sections  of  the  State.  This  movement  has  been  most 
pronounced  from  sections  depending  most  on  agriculture  as  an  occupational 
pursuit.  These  sections  showed  very  small  total  population  gains  dtiring  the 
period  and  lost  considerable  of  their  colored  population. 

The  migration  of  farm  labor,  particularly  of  colored  farm  labor, 
to  industrial  sections  has  had  definite  repercussions  on  farm  labor  supply 
and  farm  7/ages.  Mechanization  of  farm  operations  was  no  doubt  stimulated 
by  shortage  of  cheap  farm  labor  which  resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  mechani- 
zation to  an  extent  not  otherwise  economically  justified. 
Farm  Tenur»; 

The  I'Jirge  increase  in  tenant  operation  of  the  Edition's  fariiis  since  | 
1900  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  Federal  and  State  agri- 
cult\iral  departments.  As  contrasted  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  farm  acreage  operated  by  tenants  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  tenant  operated  farms  and  \  ^ 
farm  acreage  in  Maryland  since  1900, 

The  percentage  of  total  farm  acreage  under  tenant  operation  varies 
widely  between  the  economic  sections  of  the  State,  In  1935  about  one  third 
of  the  State's  total  farm  acreage  was  under  tenant  operation  and  the  acreage 
in  different  sections  varied  from  14.5^  to  5S,9^'o. 

Since  farm  tenancy  has  definite  influences  on  the  agricultural 
economy  in  connection  ¥/ith  farm  ii:iprovements,  land  use  and  soil  conservation, 
a  further  reduction  in  the  tenant  operation  of  farms  would  be  beneficial  in 
some  of  Maryland's  Agricultural  Sections  where  the  percentage  is  still  high. 
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Value  of  Farm  Real  Estate : 

The  data  relating  to  value  of  all  Farm  Lands  and  Buildings  indi- 
cate greater  stability  of  fann  real  estate  values  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole  duTing  the  1900-*35  period.  Farm  real  estate  values  in 
Maryland  did  not  v^ndergo  as  much  inflation  during  the  1900- '30  period  and" 
did  not  decline  as  much  as  national  values  in  the  1920-'35  period. 
Value  of  Farm  Implement s  and  Machinery: 

In  tho  1900 -'SO  p iriod,  tho  valuo  of  farm  implGmcnts  and  machinery 
increased  very  rapidly,  reaching  a  ma7:imum  in  1920  and  declining  slightly  inj 
1920- '30  decade.  The  national  increase;,  per  average  farm,  was  |394.3  and 
the  Marylcind  increase  wan  ^.^ilV.e.  These  largo  increases  reflect  the  adoption 
of  modern  and  motorized  fnrm  machir.ery  and  Implemonts.  Tho  effect  of  motor- 
ized equipr;.ent  on  farm  draft  animals  beccine  apparent  only  after  1920  when  the 
number  of  these  animals  declined  about  SO^. 

Among  tho  many  factors  which  influence  tho  cost  of  farming,  the  more 
important  are: 

1.  Investnont  in  Farm  Real  Estate. 

2.  Investment  in  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Live  Stock. 

3.  Expend itiores  for  Farm  Labor. 

4.  Mortgage  Debt  (interest). 

5.  Taxes. 

Subst;antial  increases  in  all  of  these  factors  are  indicated  by  the^ 
agricultural  study. 

The  large  increase  in  mortgage  debt  indicates  that  farmers  did  not 
take  advantage  of  bettor  returns  fro:.i  faming  in  prosperous  tines  to  reduce  j 
their  mortgage  debt,  but  expanded  their  investment  in  lands  and  equipment  on 
borrowed  funds.  Mortgage  debt  per  acre,  on  full  owner  operated  farms  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Maryland,  doubled  in  tho  period  from.  1910  to  1930.  In 
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the  1920- »30  decade,  mortgage  debt  increased  while  farm  values  declined.  This 
resulted  in  an  increased  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  value  and  a  decline  in 
farmers'  equities. 

In  the  1913-»30  period,  average  farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  in- 
creased 339?  in  the  United  States  and  55?;  in  Maryland.  Maryland's  greater 
increase,  was  mostly  due  to  increased  revenues  required  to  meet  interest  and 
amortization  charges  on  greatly  increased  bonded  indebtedness,  the  greater 
part  of  which  resulted  from  extensive  improvements  in  schools  and  highways. 

Both  average  mortgage  debt  and  average  taxes  per  acre  were  consider- 
ably higher  in  Maryland  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Cash  farm  income 
per  aero  data  for  tho  19E4-'38  period  indicate  that  higher  average  interest 
costs  on  farm  mortgage  debt  and  higher  taxes  in  Maryland  were  compensated  for 
by  higher  cash  form  income. 
Changes  IS  Tsrpos  of  Farming: 

Examination  of  data  relating  to  live  stock,  live  stock  products 
and  important  crops  shows  considerable  change  in  tho  State's  important  form 
products  in  recent  years.  In  the  aggregate  these  changes  indicate  increased 
production  of  farm  products  which  move  direct  to  consumer,  such  as  poultry 
gind  eggs,  dairy  products,  and  gpeen  vegetables. 

Production  of  the  principal  cash  grain  crops,  which  move  largely 
to  out  of  State  markets,  has  declined.  Barley,  mostly  used  for  cattle  feed--' 
ing,  was  the  only  grain  which  increased  in  production. 

Tho  industrial  growth  of  Maryland  and  rcsiiltant  population  in- 
creases in  the  State's  industrial  sections  has  contributed  greatly  to  an 
increased  local  demand  for  a  diversity  of  form  products  and  particularly  for  ' 
direct  to  consumer  products  to  the  production  of  which  the  diverse  soils  of  . 
the  state  are  well  adapted. 

The  only  type  of  forming  T/hich  has  declined  greatly  in  Maryland 
in  the  face  of  increased  demand  is  fruit  gowing,  partictilarly  tree  fruits,  '^ 
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This  decliriG  has  probably  boon  due  to  incroasod  costs  of  labor,  incrcasod 
cost  of  coEibatiiig  trco  disoasos  and  insoct  posts,  and  to  conpotition  from 
other  fruit  growing  sections  Y;hore  conditions  aiid  facilities  arc  laoro  faTorablc, 

Improved  rofrigoratod  transportation  facilities  bring  fana  products 
from  states  south  of  M'jryland  to  tho  Gulf  coast  into  competition  vath  those 
from  Maryland.  Louer  labor  costs,  earlier  ripening  seasons,  number  of  crops 
produced  in  tho  year  and  lowex  lai.d  values  in  these  states  make  for  lorrer 
cost  of  production. 

To  dotormine  the  competitive  position  of  Maryland's  farm  products, 
which  move  Largely  into  the  soiao  markets  as  those  from  southern  states, 
would  require  a  detailed  study  of  all  farming  cost  factors  in  the  competing 
states.  Such  a  study  was  beyond  the  scope  of  tho  present  survey. 

Tho  continuing  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  increase  of  consumer 
population  in  Maryland's  Industrial  Sections  should  bo  of  futvirc  benefit  to  the 
State's  Agricultural  Sections. 

The  agricultural  economy  would  be  greatly  riprovod  by  a  further 
increase  in  owner  operation  of  faniis  and  better  fam  mr.nagement  directed  to 
more  efficient  use  of  iicchanized  form  equipaont,  better  land  use  and  soil 
conservation  and  inprovcment. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  sections,  now  dependent  oliaost  entirely  on 
agriculture  for  proiluctivo  aiployiaent ,  would  bo  benefited  by  the  development  of 
some  manufacturing  industries  in  these  sections  to  provide  additional  employ- 
ment and  incono  earning  opportunities.  The  beneficial  influence  of  such  de- 
velopment is  evident  in  the  several  sections  whore  it  has  occurred. 


Chairrjan 
Maryland  State  Planning  CoLnission 
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ECONOIdC  STUDIES  OF  MARYIAND 

PARTS  V  AMD  VI 

INTRODUCTION 


previovis  to  this  ussue  of  Parts  V  and  VI,  the  Commission  has  re- 
leased three  publications  relating  to  the  Economic  Studies  of  Maryland* 
These  were: 

Economic  Studies  of  Marylaad  -  Parts  I  and  II 
Economic  Studies  of  Maryland  -  Part  III 
Econcanic  Studies  of  Ilaryland  -  Part  IV 

In  Part  II,  pages  6  to  18  inclusive,  we  described  the  method  of 
sectionalizing  the  state  and  constructing  our   Base  Pattern  as  of  the  year 
1930.  In  this  procedure  eighteen  counties  of  the  State  r/ere  classified  as 
agric\iltural  and  grouped  in  five  Riiral  Agricultural  Sections,  These  sections 
and  the  counties  comprising  them  tyere  shown  on  a  sectional  map  of  Maryland 
which  is  reproduced,  for  the  readers  convenience,  as  Exhibit  1  in  Part  V» 
Exhibit  32,  Page  135  of  Part  II  relating  to  soil  types,  growing  seasons  and 
predominant  types  of  farming  has  been  reproduced  in  Part  V  as  Exhibit  S. 

Sinco  the  Rural  Industrial  and  Rural  Agricuitviral  Sections  are 
ropoatcdly  referred  to  in  Parts  V  and  VI  by  symbol  only,  a  tabulation  show- 
ing these  sections  and  the  counties  comprising  them  has  been  presented,  for 
the  readers  further  convGnionce,  as  Exhibit  23  at  the  end  of  Part  VI;  arranged 
to  fold  outside  of  tho  report  for  ready  reference. 

Exhibits  27  to  31  inclusive,  on  pages  130  to  134  inclusive  of  Part  II, 
showed  the  economic  patterns  of  the  five  Rural  Agricultural  Sections  of  the 
State  and  Counties  comprising  these  sections,  as  depicted  by  occupational 
pursuits  and  predominant  types  of  farming,  A  knowledge  of  tho  matter  prosent- 
ed  in  those  references  are  essential  to  a  proper  undorstanding  of  Parts  V  and  VI« 
Distribution  Of  The  Types  Of  Farming; 

In  Part  II,  industry  distribution  maps  showing  the  distribution  of 
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the  State's  predominant  industries  in  counties  and  economic  aectiohs  of  the 
State,  were  presented.  Similar  maps  showing  distribution  of  predominant  types 
of  farming  have  been  prepared  and  are  presented  as  Exiiibits  3  to  9  inclusive 
in  part  V.  As  is  y/ell  known,  a  type  of  farming  as  defined  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, is  not  confined  to  the  counties  or  sections  indicated  in  the  distribu- 
tion maps  but  occurs,  for  many  types,  on  every  farm  in  the  State,  it  may  be 
considerable  in  extent  in  some  counties  but  still  not  assume  predominant  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  product  value  as  compared  to  other  types* 

Exhibits  1  to  9  inclusive,  presented  in  Part  V,  do  not  relate  to 
changes  in  the  Agricultural  Pattern.  Exhibits  1  and  2.   are  reproductions  of 
exhibits  presented  in  Part  II  and  Exhibits  3  to  9  inclusive  are  supplementary 
to  the  Base  Pattern  data  presented  in  Part  II  for  agriculture. 

The  balance  of  the  exhibits  in  Part  V  are  devoted  to  statistical 
data  relating  to  changes  of  significance  in  the  agricultural  pattern  of  the 
State  and  its  agricultural  sections  such  as  changes  in  pop'ulation  and  rate 
of  population  change;  in  farm  tenure;  in  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings; 
in  farm  mechanization  as  indicated  by  changes  in  value  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery;  in  horses  and  mules  on  fai'ms  and  expenditures  for  farm  labor;  in 
production  of  specified  crops;  and  in  financial  factors  such  as  taxes, 
mortgages,  cash  farm  income;  etc» 

Except  where  otherwise  specified  these  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  statistics. 

Part  VI  is  devoted  to  tvro  objectives: 

1,  Interpretations  of  the  statistical  material  presented  in 
part  V. 

2,  Relating  the  interpretations  of  agricultural  changes  to  in- 
terpretations of  industrial  changes  which  were  presented  in 
Part  IV  and  summarized  in  Chapter  8  of  Part  IV,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  industrial  developments  in  the  State  have 
influenced  agriculture. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND 


PART  V 


Part  V  has  been  confined  to  the  presentation  of  exhibits  relating 
to  the  agricultural  pattern  of  the  State  and  statistical  data  relating  to 
changes  in  this  pattern  in  a  period  prior  to  1930  and  in  subsequent  years. 
Exhibits  1  to  9  inclusive  relate  to  the  agricultiiral  pattern  and  the  remain- 
ing exhibits  to  changes  in  the  pattern. 

In  selecting  the  statistical  data  for  these  exhibits  it  v/as  not  our 
intention  to  make  any  exhaustive  study  of  agriculture  but  to  confine  ourselves 
to  such  statistics  as  indicated  significant  changes  in  the  agricultural 
pattern  and  influences  contributing  to  these  observed  changes. 
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ECONOl.dC  STUDIES  OF  IHARYUI^  -  TART  V 

POPULATION  TRElffiS  AND  RATES  OF  CHAtJGS  IN  TIIE  STATE,    IN  TEffi  II©USTRIAL 
SECTIONS  COLLECTIVELY  ALID  IN  THE  RURiiL  AGRICULTURAL  SECTIONS  COLLECTIVELY 


1870  to  1930 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900    1910 

1920 

1930 

THE  STATE 

Trend  Indexes  (1870  =  IOC) 

Total  Population 

100,0 

119.7 

133.5 

152.1   165.9 

185.6 

208,9 

V/liite     " 

100.0 

119.7 

136.5 

157,3   175.5 

199.0 

223.6 

Colored   " 

100.0 

119,9 

123.1 

134.3   132.7 

139,6 

158.1 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  PoDulation 

+  19,7 

^-  11.5 

^   14.0   -K   9.0 

-h  11.9 

+  12.5 

White     " 

^■  19,7 

-t-  14.0 

<-  15,2  +•  11.6 

-t-  13.4 

t  12.4 

colored   " 

+  19.9 

-K  2.7 

V  '©,1  -  1.3 

-1-   5.2 

+  13.0 

Percent  \'Ih.ite 

77.5 

77.5 

79.3 

80.2    82.0 

83,1 

83.0 

Percent  Colored 

22.5 

THE  IN 

22.5 
DUSTRIAL 

20.7 

19.8    18.0 

16.9 

17.0 

SECTIONS 

COLLECTIVELY 

I'rend  Indexes  (1870  =  100) 

Total  Population 

100.0 

125.4 

150.6 

179.3   203.4 

240.8 

279,2 

\?hite     " 

100.0 

124.3 

151.1 

181.1   208.9 

248.1 

282.9 

Colored   " 

100.0 

130,5 

148.1 

170.4   176.5 

2C5.3 

261.2 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  Population 

+  25.4 

+  20.1 

f-   19.1  1-  13T4 

+  18.4 

*  15.9 

White     " 

+  24.S 

+  21.5 

+  19.9   +  15.3 

t  18.8 

1-  14.0 

Colored   " 

+  30.5 

f  2.8 

■1-  15.0  ^-  3k5 

+  16.3 

^   27.3 

Percent  V/hite 

83. C 

82.3 

83.3 

83.8    85i3 

85.5 

84.1 

Percent  Colored 

17.0 

17.7 

16.7 

16,2    14,7 

14,5 

15.9 

Percent  of  State's 

Total  Population 

5S.9 

56.4 

60.8 

63,5    66.0 

69.9 

72.0 

White 

57.7 

59.9 

63.8 

66.4    68.6 

71,9 

72.9 

Colored   " 

40.7 

44.4 

49.0 

51.7    54.2 

60.0 

67.3 

THE  RURAL 

AGRICULTURAL  SECTIONS  COLLECTIVELY 

100.0 

Trend  Indexes  (1870  =  100) 

Total  Population 

113.1 

113,5 

120.4   122.1 

122.0 

126.8 

White     " 

100.0 

113,3 

116.6 

124.9   130.0 

132.0 

142.9 

Colored   " 

100.0 

112.6 

1C5.8 

109.5   102.5 

94.5 

87.2 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  Population 

f  13.1 

t  0.4 

4-   6.1   V  1.4 

-  0.1 

■h   4.0 

White     " 

i-   13.3 

f  2.9 

t-     7.0   *■   4.1 

t      1.5 

f  8.3 

Colored   " 

f  12.6 

-   6.0 

+.  3,4  -   6.3 

-   7.8 

-   7.7 

percent  VHiite 

71.1 

71.3 

73.1 

73.8    75.8 

77.5 

80.2 

Percent  Colored 

28.9 

28.7 

26.9 

26.2    24. 2 

22.5 

19.8 

Percent  of  state's 

Total  Population 

46.1 

43.6 

39.2 

56.5    34.0 

30.1 

28.0 

White     " 

42,3 

40.1 

36.2 

33.6    31.4 

E8.1 

27.1 

Colored   " 

59.3 

55.6 

51.0 

48.3    45.8 

4C.C 

32,7 
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EXHIBIT  10a 

ECOIMOLIIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND  -  PART  V 

GRAPHS  FOR  EXHIBIT  10 

A  -  The  State;  B  -  The  Rural  Industrial  and  Urban  Sections 
Collectively;  G  -  The  Rixral  Agric\iltural  Sections  Collectively 


Trends 
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EXHIBIT  11 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IvIARYLAND  -  PART  V 

POPULATION  TREl^DS  AND  RATES  OF  CliAI.GE  IN  THE  RUR.U.  .AGRICULTURAL 
SECTIONS  SE^/ERiiLLY,   IN  IvIONTGOLISRY  COUNTY  jlND  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 
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1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1920 


Sfection 

100.0 

Trend  Indexes  (1870  ■ 

=  100) 

Total  Population 

110.0 

111.0 

117.6 

120.0 

121.0 

136.0 

White     " 

100.0 

109.9 

111.8 

120.0 

125.0 

128.1 

147.0 

Colored   " 

100.0 

112.6 

105.9 

105.3 

94.7 

84.1 

81.9 

lol 

Total  Population 

Decadal  Rates 

of  Chan 

ge 

+  10.0 

+  0.5 

t  ea 

+  2.1 

4  0.8 

4  12.8 

White     " 

+  9.9 

f  1.7 

+  7.3 

T  .4.1 

f   2.6 

4  14.6 

Colored   " 

4  12.6 

-  4.9 

-  0.5 

-10.0 

-11.2 

-   2.6 

Percent  White 

•  83.8 

83.5 

84.5 

85.5 

87.2 

88.7 

90,3 

Percent  Colored 

16.2 

16.5 

15.5 

14.5 

12.8 

11.3 

9.7 

Total  Population 

Trend  Indexes  (1870  ■ 

«  100) 

100.0 

113*7 

113.0 

109.0 

106.6 

109.0 

118.0 

White     " 

100.0 

111.2 

112.3 

109.2 

109,2 

114.6 

128.2 

Colored   " 

100.0 

125*4 

117.0 

109.0 

95.3 

84.7 

75.0 

Io2 

Total  Population 

Decadal  Rates 

of  Chan 

ge 
4  2.3 

+  13.7 

-  0.5 

-  3.5 

-  2.3 

4   8.6 

White     " 

+  11*2 

•f  1*0 

-  2.7 

0.0 

4  4.9 

4  11.9 

Colored   " 

+  25.4 

-  6.7 

-  6.8 

-12.6 

-11.2 

-  11.7 

Percent  White 

81.7 

79.8 

81*1 

81.7 

83.7 

85,8 

88.4 

Percent  Colored 

18,3 

20,2 

18.9 

18.3 

16.3 

14,2 

11.6 

Total  Population 

Trend  Indexe 

;s  (1870 

=  100) 

100.0 

113.3 

113.1 

119.9 

118.1 

110.5 

105.3 

Y/hite     " 

100.0 

119.1 

122.2 

131.2 

133.8 

127,5 

126.0 

Colored   " 

100.0 

104.6 

99.7 

103.1 

95,1 

84.9 

74.6 

lo8 

Total  Population 

Decadal  Rates 

of  Change 

4  13.3 

-  0.2 

4  6.0 

-  4.6 

-  6.4 

-   4.7 

White  •    " 

+  19.1 

4  2.5 

■*   7,3 

+  1.8 

4  4.5 

-  1.1 

Colored   " 

+   4.6 

-  4.7 

4  3.5 

-  7.7 

-10.7 

-  12.2 

Percent  White 

59.8 

62.8 

64.6 

65.4 

67.6 

69.0 

71.5 

Percent  Colored 

40.2 

37.2 

35.4 

34.6 

32.4 

31.0 

28.5 

Total  Population 

Trend  Indexes  (1870 

=  100) 

100.0 

116.6 

127.0 

144.0 

157.0 

159.0 

165.0 

White     " 

100.0 

118.4 

152.5 

152.4 

170.6 

175.7 

186.5 

Colored   " 

100.0 

113.3 

116.3 

128.0 

131.5 

126.5 

122,0 

Io9 

Total  Population 

Decadal  Rates 

of  Change 

+  16.6 

4  8.9 

+13.5 

f  9.2 

4  1.4 

+   3.5 

White     " 

+  18.4 

411,9 

415.0 

412.1 

4  3.0 

4   6.2 

Colored   " 

4-  13.3 

4  2.7 

410.1 

+  2.7 

-  3.8 

-   3.6 

Percent  Y/hite 

66.1 

67.0 

68.9 

69.9 

71.6 

73.0 

74.9 

Percent  Colored 

33.9 

33.0 

31.1 

30.1 

28,4 

27.0 

25.1 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Section 

Trend  indexes   (1870 

=  100) 

Total  Population 

100.0 

116.0 

112.8 

122.0 

122c0 

120.4 

114.3 

White           " 

100.0 

117.4 

121.0 

132.9 

138.5 

159.3 

135.6 

Colored       " 

100,0 

114.6 

103.9 

110,4 

104.8 

99.5 

90.8 

loll 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  Population 

f   16.0 

-  2.8 

+  8.4 

+   0.2 

-  1.7 

-    5.1 

¥mite           " 

+•   17.4 

4-  3.0 

+   9.9 

+   4.2 

+   0.6 

-   2.7 

Colored       " 

t  14.6 

-   9.4 

+  6,3 

-    5.1 

-  5.0 

-   8.8 

Percent  V/hite 

52.5 

53.1 

56,2 

57.1 

59.3 

60.7 

62.3 

Percent  Colored 

47.5 

46.9 

43.8 

42.9 

40.7 

39.3 

37.7 

M0i\fTG01vIHIRY  COTOHT 

Tr 

end   indexes   -   1870  to   1930   -  1870 

=  100 

Total  Population 

100.0 

120  >  4 

132.2 

148  =  1 

156.0 

169,8 

239,3 

V'fhite            " 

100.0 

118.9 

153  „  3 

155.3 

174.0 

202,9 

311,7 

Colored       " 

100.0 

125.1 

130.3 

135.3 

124,3 

111,5 

111.5 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  Population 

f  20.4 

+   9.8 

^   12.0 

•^   5.4 

-t   8.8 

+  40.9 

Tftiite           " 

+   18.9 

^-11.2 

r   16.5 

+12  »0 

+16.6 

+   53.6 

Colored       " 

+   23.1 

f  5.8 

4-     3.8 

-  8.1 

-10.3 

0.0 

Percent  ffliite 

63.8 

63.0 

64.4 

67.0 

71.0 

76.3 

83.2 

Percent  Colored 

36.2 

37.0 

35.6 

33.0 

29.0 

23.7 

16.8 

BALTIMORE 

CITY 

Trend  Indexes  -   1870  to  1930   -  1870 

=  100 

Total  Population 

100.0 

124.3 

162.5 

190.1 

208.9 

274»5 

301.0 

\7hite           " 

100.0 

122.3 

161.2 

180.4 

207.8 

274»4 

290.7 

Colored       " 

100.0 

135.8 

170.1 

201.6 

215.1 

274.8 

360.8 

Decadal  Rates  of  Change 

Total  Population 

¥  24.3 

+30.7 

+   I'^.l 

^   9„7 

+31.4 

r   9:7 

V/hite           " 

+-  22.3 

+31.8 

*  17  ..C 

■►■10.3 

•1-52.1 

+  5..9 

Colored       " 

+-  55.8 

+25.2 

+  i9.-5 

+27.7 

+27.7 

+31.3 

Percent  V/hite 

85. E 

83.8 

84.5 

84,3 

84.8 

85.2 

82.3 

Percent  Colored 

14.8 

16.2 

15.5 

15,7 

15.2 

14.8 

17.7 

Percent  of  State's 

Total  population 

34,2 

35.5 

41.7 

42.8 

43.1 

53,4 

49,3 

White 

37.6 

38.4 

44,4 

45.1 

44,5 

52.0 

48.9 

Colored       " 

22.5 

S5,5 

31.2 

33.8 

36,6 

44.4 

51.5 
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EXHIBIT  11a 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IvIARYLi'illD  -  PiiRT  V 

POPULiiTION  CIL'ilTGES  M^  RATES  OF  GBIdiGE  IN  THE  mjRAL 
A(31ICULTUR^\L  SECTIONS  SEVERiiLLY.   -  1870  TO  1930  -  1870  -  100 
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Legend:   Total 
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EXHIBIT  11a  cont'd. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MAhYLi'iKD  -  Pj'^T  V 
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POPULiiTION  CaVNGES  jUVD  Ri'JES  OF  CILJMGE  IN  MOOTGOMERY  COUNTY 
OF  SECTION  lol  AND  IN  B^iLTIMORE  CITY 
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EKIBIT  12 

ECONOMC  STUDIES  OF  IVIARYLMD  -  PART  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPUL/lTION  IN  THE  STATE  ;iI\[D  IN  aGRICULTUEUL  C0TO3TIES 
iLND  SECTIONS  BY  URBAN,   RURiiL,   RURiiL  'FISM  m^  RUR.i  N0N-Fx\RI.i  RESIDEI\fCE 

TI-IE  STATE   (1) 


Year 


Total 


Urban 


Percent  of  Total  Population 

Rural 


Total 

Farm 

Non-Faim 

1920 

100.0 

60.0 

40.0 

19.1 

20,9 

1930 

100.0 

59.7 

40.3 

14.5 

25,9 

■h  12.5 

Decadal  Rates  of  Population 
t  12.1       +  13.1 

Change  (1920  -  '30) 

-  14.9 

+  39,0 

AGRICULTUR 

iii  COUNTIES 

AiNlD  SECTIONS 

-  1930 

Percent  of 

Total  Population 

Occ 

jupations 

Urban 
12.4 

Rural 

S 
32.9 

N-S 
25.6 

Total 
87.6 

Farm 
41.2 

Non-Fana 
46.4 

A 

Carroll 

41.5 

Ffederick 

33.3 

66.7 

34.4 

32.3 

44,8 

22.0 

33.2 

Howard 

100.0 

45,5 

54.5 

36.4 

23.5 

40.1 

Montgomery 

11.0 

89.0 

23.0 

66.0 

60.6 

16.7 

22.7 

Washington* 

100.0 

38.4 

61.6 

37.4 

24,5 

38.1 

Sec,  lol 

14.7 

85.3 

34,4 

50.9 

44.9 

21.8 

33.3 

*  Exclusive 

of  Hagerstown 

Cecil 

12.9 

87.1 

29.4 

57.7 

44.3 

26.3 

29,4 

Harford 

12.6 

87.4 

43.0 

44,4 

52.8 

14.4 

32,8 

Sec.  Io2 

12.7 

87.3 

36.9 

50.4 

49.4 

19.2 

31,4 

Caroline 

100.0 

50.7 

49,3 

30.9 

18.7 

50,4 

Kent 

19.7 

80.3 

34.3 

46.0 

40.2 

17,4 

42,4 

Queen  Annes 

100.0 

51.1 

48,9 

27,6 

18.9 

53.5 

Talbot 

22.0 

78.0 

35.5 

42.5 

35,1 

31,0 

33.9 

Sec.  lo8 

10.6 

89.4 

42.9 

46.5 

33,6 

22.2 

44,2 

Dorchester 

31.9 

68.1 

29.4 

38,7 

32.0 

37.3 

30,7 

Wicomico 

35.2 

64.8 

32.0 

32.8 

37.6 

30.0 

32,4 

Sec.  Io9 

33.6 

66.4 

30,8 

35.6 

35.0 

33.4 

31,6 

Calvert 

100.0 

61.7 

38.3 

23,0 

16.6 

60,4 

Charles 

100.0 

65,3 

34.7 

35.4 

13.9 

58,7 

St.  Mary's 

100.0 

54,7 

45.3 

27.2 

16.5 

56.3 

Somerset 

16.5 

83,5 

3S.0 

51,5 

27.1 

34,4 

38,5 

Worcester 

12.1 

87.9 

48.4 

39.5 

32.9 

£0,7 

46.4 

Sec.  loll 

7.5 

92,5 

49.7 

42.9 

29.3 

22,3 

48.4 

(1)  No  breakdown  of  Rural  Population  into  Farm  and  Non-Farm  prior  to  1920 

is  available.  The  1935  Census  of  Agriculture  shows  11,570  persons  living 
on  farms  who  lived  in  non-farm  residences  in  1930. 


(2)  Percent  of  Total  Gainfully  Occupied 
A:  Agriculture, 


S:  Service,  N-S:  Non-Service, 


EXIilBIT  13 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IIARYLAITO  -  PART  V 

TREIOS   III  MJIviBER  OF  FARl^lS,   FAEivI  ACREAGE,   VALUE  OF  FARlvI  LAltt) 
MD  BUILDINGS  M^  IN  F.^RM  TEIWRE 

UXWTED  STATES  AND  MARYLAND 

1900   to   1935      (1900  =   100) 


-  SO  - 


Nvanber  of  Farms 


Total 
%  of 

Farms 
1900 

Owner 

or  Manager  Operated 

Tenant  Op 
fo  ot  1900 
U.S.          Md. 
100.0     100  .'o 

erated 

Year 

fo    of 

1900 

%  of 
U.S. 
64.'7 

Total 

Md. 

66.4 

%  of  Total 

1900 

U.S. 
100.0 "" 

Md. 
100.0 

U.S. 

looTo' 

Md. 

looTo" 

U.S.       Md. 
35.3     33.6 

1910 

110,9 

106.3 

107.9 

112.9 

63.0 

70.5 

116.3 

93.3 

57.0      29.5 

19E0 

112.4 

104.1 

107.6 

111.4 

62.0 

71.1 

121.2 

89.6 

38.0      28.9 

1925 

111.1 

106.5 

105.5 

118.0 

61.4 

73.6 

121.6 

83.7 

38.6      26.4 

1930 

109.6 

93.9 

92.7 

103.9 

57.6 

73.5 

131*6 

74.1 

42.4     26.5 

1935 

118.7 

96.5 

106.3 

105.7 

57.9 

72.8 

141.5 

78.3 

42.1      27.2 

Farm  Acreage 


Total  Acreage 
%  of   1900 
U.S.       Md» 

100. o'  looTo" 

Owner 

or  Manager  Op 

lerated 

Te 
fo  of 
U.S." 
100:0 

>nant  Op 
1900 

~Md. 

100.0 

erated 
?:of 
U._S._ 
23.5' 

L 

Year 

fo    of 

U.S. 
100 '.0 

1900 

Ivld, 
100.0 

%  of 

Total 

Total 

1900 

U.S. 
76r7 

Hd. 

5"8.r 

Md . 
41. 9 

1910 

104.8       97*8 

101.3 

103.6 

74.2 

61.5 

116.1 

89.8 

25.8 

38.5 

1920 

114.0        92.3 

107.4 

100.2 

72.3 

63.5 

135.9 

80.7 

27.7 

36.7 

1925 

110.2        35.7 

102.5 

95.1 

71.3 

64.4 

135.8 

72.8 

23.7 

35.6 

1930 

117.7        84.6 

105.7 

y  D « <_^ 

68.9 

65.6 

157.1 

69.6 

51.1 

34.4 

1935 

125.7        84.8 

111.5 

97.1 

68.1 

66.6 

172.7 

67.7 

31.9 

33.4 

Value  of  Farm  Land  and  Buildings 


Total 
^of 

Value 

T9o"o  ■ 

Owner 

or  Manager  Oj 

lerated 
Total " 

Tenant  Operated 

Year 

%  of 
U.S. 

1900 

Md. 

%  of 

%  of 

U.S. 

1900 

Md. 

>o  of 
U.S. 

Total 

U.S. 

Md. 

U.S. 

Md. 

Md. 

1900 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

71.4 

62.2 

100.0 

100.0 

23.6 

37.8 

1910 

209.5 

138.0 

200.8 

144.4 

68.5 

65.1 

231.2 

127.5 

31.5 

34.9 

1920 

399.1 

220.7 

358.4 

234.4 

64.1 

66.0 

501.0 

198.2 

35.9 

34.0 

1925 

297.7 

194.9 

274.9 

220.0 

65.9 

70.2 

354.8 

153.5 

34.1 

29.8 

1930 

288.2 

205.3 

265.4 

237.9 

65.8 

72.7 

545.0 

146.5 

34.2 

27.3 

1935 

197.8 

138.6 

184.6 

164.1 

65.7 

73.7 

230.7 

96.5 

35.3 

26.3 
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EXHIBIT  13a 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IVL'J^YLiil©  -  Pii^T  V 

GR.a'HS  FOR  EXHIBIT  13 

TRICI\T)S   IN  NUl'fflER   OF  F.jy^/IS,   F^iRMS  .xCREi'iGE,    V.iLUE  OF  FSIQA 
UdJD  .M)  BUILDIIIGS  .dJD  FrMi  TSJURE 

UI^TSD  ST.'.TES  IJm  lVLiEYL.'J\[D 

1900  to  1935  (1900  =  100) 

A  -  UNITED  STATES  B  -  MZJlTL:iND 
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EXHIBIT  iSa  cont'd, 
ECONOB/nC  STUDIES  OF  mHYU^'D  -  VI-JRT  V 
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A  -  UNITED  STATES     B  -  M/iRYLaUOT 
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EXHIBIT  ISb 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  M/'iEYLi'iND  -  P.JIT  V 
F/Ja/I  TEITORE  -   IN  COUNTIES  xJnID  ECONOI.ilC  SECTIONS  OF  IVLiEYIuJID  -   1900  TO  1935 
A  =  Total  number  of  farms       B  =  Percent  of  total  farms  tenant  operated 
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1900 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

The  State 

A 

46012 

48923 

47908 

49001 

43203 

44412 

B 

33.6 

29.5 

28.9 

26.4 

26.5 

27.2 

v/ashington 

A 

2393 

2465 

2544 

2512 

2552 

2600 

B 

34.5  ' 

32.3 

32.0 

27.8 

28.0 

16.0 

Frederick 

A 

3747 

3804 

3817 

3799 

3434 

3474 

B 

30.1  • 

31.2 

27.7 

26.1 

26.9 

27.9 

Carroll 

A 

3352 

3484 

3518 

3537 

5149 

3290 

B 

25*2  ' 

24.5 

23.9 

23.0 

19.9 

22.2 

Howard 

ii. 

1214 

1385 

1297 

1254 

1098 

1226 

B 

25.2 

16.6 

18.7 

16.1 

13.6 

18.8 

Montgomery 

-.i. 

2085 

2442 

2145 

1970 

1971 

1900 

B 

21.9 

21*4 

23.0 

19.6 

19.3 

20.5 

Section  lol 

^1. 

12791 

15581 

13^321 

13072 

12204 

11264 

B 

27.8 

26.5 

25.9 

23.7 

22.9 

24.3 

Harford 

A 

2431 

2.512 

2399 

2514 

2260 

2128 

B 

22.6 

20.5 

16.4 

15.5 

15.9 

14.0 

Cecil 

ii. 

1633 

1717 

1740 

1659 

1424 

1298 

B 

40.3 

36,8 

34.1 

29.6 

25.1 

27.8 

Section  Io2 

A 

4064 

4229 

4139 

4153 

3684 

3426 

B 

29.7 

27.1 

23.8 

21.1 

19.5 

19.3 

Kent 

A 

941 

1093 

1032 

1068 

971 

1014 

B 

56.7 

51.5 

53.3 

50.9 

46.9 

43.5 

Q,ueen  iUines 

J.1L 

1456 

1421 

1409 

1426 

1464 

1220 

B 

55.1 

52.7 

52.2 

47.6 

42.1 

51.8 

Caroline 

J.'- 

1863 

2126 

2071 

2206 

1922 

1977 

B 

41.9 

36.3 

32.1 

34.4 

33.9 

34.8 

Talbot 

A 

1199 

1297 

1205 

1183 

1113 

1046 

B 

43.9 

39.0 

38.2 

58.7 

36.8 

42.3 

Section  Io8 

ji 

5459 

5937 

5717 

5885 

5470 

5257 

B 

48.4 

43.6 

42.1 

41.4 

39.0 

41.9 

Dorchester 

A 

2007 

2E14 

2019 

1954 

1598 

1961 

B 

40.4 

36.5 

40.5 

39.1 

39.1 

56.1 

v;icomico 

A 

2314 

2678 

2504 

2603 

2193 

2635 

B 

34.3 

28.9 

27,3 

25.7 

26.2 

29.4 

Section  Io9 

/I 
Si. 

4321 

4892 

4523 

4557 

3791 

4596 

B 

37.1 

32.3 

33.2 

31.5 

31.6 

32.2 
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EXHIBIT  13b  cont'd. 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  I/LARYLAITO  -  PART  V 
FARM  'TENURE  -  IK  COUNTIES  AND  ECONOMIC  SECTIONS  OF  TMRYLAIffi  -  1900  TO  1935 
A  =  Total  number  of  farms   B  =  Percent  of  total  farms  tenant  operated 


1900   1910 


1920 


1925 


1930 


1935 


Calvert 

A 

1077 

1080 

1130 

1256 

1103 

1269 

B 

43.5 

34.8 

30.8 

32.9 

43.7 

51.0 

Charles 

A 

1900 

1623 

1985 

1791 

1592 

1663 

B 

38.4 

36.4 

38.1 

50.0 

36.6 

37.3 

St.  Marys 

A 

1292 

1625 

1790 

1794 

1392 

1436 

B 

46.0  ■ 

41.8 

41.0 

35.7 

42.0 

43.0 

Somerset 

A 

1521 

1986 

1820 

2176 

1561 

1653 

B 

29.6 

23.1 

19.6 

19.6 

19.6 

20.9 

Worcester 

A 

1987 

2344 

2334 

2335 

2190 

2103 

B 

46.9 

38.0 

34.4 

34.7 

32.7 

35.9 

Section  loll 

A 

7777 

8658 

9059 

9352 

7838 

8124 

B 

40.8 

34.6 

33.1 

30.2 
1177 

34.1 

36.7 

Allegany 

A 

894 

1023 

999 

1020 

1352 

B 

22.2 

17.2 

17.7 

19.7 

15.1 

16.1 

Garrett 

A 

1788 

2076 

1810 

1974 

1839 

1999 

B 

14.5 

9.9 

7.7 

8.9 

10.8 

13.5 

Section  H- 

■  5 

A 

2682 

3099 

2809 

3151 

2859 

3351 

B 

17.0 

10.3 

11.3 

12.9 

12.3 

14,5 

Baltimore 

Co. 

A 

1889 

2038 

1965 

2218 

1555 

1447 

Section  I- 

-2 

B 

35.7 

29,5 

28.1 

23.1 

26.0 

24,2 

AJine  Arundel 

A 

1889 

2038 

1965 

2218 

1555 

1447 

B 

35.7 

29.5 

28.1 

23.1 

26.0 

24.2 

prince  George 

A 

2374 

2288 

2457 

2273 

2291 

2303 

B 

37.1 

29.0 

35.1 

31.7 

32.1 

33.6 

Section  I- 

-3 

A 

4263 

4326 

4422 

4491 

3846 

3750 

B 

36.9 

29.2 

32.0 

27.4 

29,6 

30.0 

EXHIBIT  14 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  i4AEYLAM)  -  PART  V 


-  E5  - 


TRENDS  IN  AVERAGE  PER  FAEll  VALUE  OF  F.JM  IKCPLEJ-ENTS  IMD  I/kVCHIiIERY,   NUMBER 
OF  HORSES  ^iND  IvIULES  OK  FARYE  ^-M)  EXPEITOITURES  FOR  F/iRM  Iu'i.BOR,   lOTVE]® 
OF  FARMS,   NUI.'iBER  GAIICFULLY  OCCUPIED  IN  AGRICULTURE,   AVERiVGE  SIZE 
OF  FiiRMS  ilND  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  CLASSIFIC;j?IONS 


Ul^ITED  SI 
1900 

'ATES  IM)  MARYIu'iND  -  1900  to  1930 

1910                                1920 

1930 

V/iUE  OF  FMM  IIvIPLaTElWS  iil®  MUCHINEKY  (Per  Farm) 

Value 

fo  of 

Value         fo  of           Value         %  of 

Value         fc  of 

Dollars 

1900 

Dollars       1900         Dollars       1900 

Dollars       1900 

U.S. 

130.7 

100.0 

198.9       152.2            557.5       426. 6 

525.0        401,7 

Md. 

187.1 

100.0 

242.4        129.5            604.7        323.1 

594,4        317,6 

wn^mm.  of  horses  aj^id  tiuLES  on  FARIvIS  (per 

Farm) 

fo    of 

fo   of                                         fo    Of 

fo  of 

Number 

1900 

Number         1900         Number         1900 

Number         1900 

U.S. 

3.75 

100.0 

3.78     100.7                 3*91     104.1 

3.00       80.0 

Md* 

3.62 

100.0 

3.64     100.6                 3.63     100.3 

2.85        78.8 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  FiiRM  LABOR    (Per  Farm] 

1 

i  of 

fo  of                                 fo  of 

fo  of 

Dollars 

1900 

Dollars        1900          Dollars        1900 

Dollars       1900 

U.S. 

6S,3 

100.0 

102.4        164.4            210.3        537.7 

151.9        243.9 

Md. 

124.2 

100.0 

179.9        144.8            349.0        281.0 

297.8       239,7 

NUlvffiER  OF  FiLRMS   (Trend  Indexes  -  1900  = 

100) 

U.S. 

100.0 

110.9                                 112.4 

109.6 

Md. 

100.0 

106.0                                 104.1 

93,9 

NUMBER  GAIK^FULLY 

OCCUPIED  IN  AGRICULTURE   (Trend  Indexes  -  1900  =  100) 

U.S. 

100.0 

106.2                                104.9 

96.0 

Md. 

100.0 

114,2                                  95.2 

88,4 

LimAGE  SIZE  OF  FMMS   (Acres) 

U.S. 

146.  S 

138.1                               148.2 

156.9 

Md. 

112.4 

103.4                                   99.3 

101,3 

DISTOIBUTION  OF 

Fl^xUiS  BY  SIZE  CLiiSSIFIC.TIONS    (Percent  of  Total) 

Under  100  Acres 

U.S. 

57.5 

58.0                                  58.6 

59.4 

Md, 

54.6 

58.8                                  60.4 
100  to  499  Acres 

59.6 

U.S. 

39.9 

59.2                                  38.1 

36.8 

Md. 

43,9 

39.9                                    38.7 
500  to  999  Acres 

39.3 

U.S. 

1,8 

2.0                                    2.3 

2.5 

Md. 

1,3 

1.0                                    0.8 
1000  and  over  Acres 

0.9 

U.S. 

0,8 

1.0                                  1.0 

1.3 

Md. 

0.2 

0.1                                  0.1 

O.S 

EXHIBIT  15 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  I.IARYLAITO  -  PART  V 

TRENDS  IN  LIVESTOCK  ON  FARI,1S  AND  IK  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 


-  26  - 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1925 


1930 


1935 


TABLE  1  -  TRENDS  IN  SPECIFIED  LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS 


Cattle 

100.0 

98.3 

86.8 

93.1 

108.9 

105.0 

Cows  and  heifers  (1) 

100.0 

111.2 

(4) 

114.7 

Swine 

100.0 

94.9 

96.4 

59.0 

64.6 

50.4 

Sheep  (2) 

100.0 

113,2 

80.7 

67.0 

96.0 

83.9 

Chickens:   (3) 

Number 

100.0 

129.6 

158.4 

142.5 

92,7 

Value 

100.0 

230.5 

290.7 

229,8 

151.0 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1934 

Chickens  raised: 
Nmnber 
Value 

Eggs  Produced; 
Dozens 
Value 


TABLE  2  -  TRENDS  IN  POULIKY  PRODUCTS 


100.0  97.3  111.2  157.0  129,7 

100.0  194,9  213,9  288.9  188.1 

100.0  99,0  131.7  182.5  138,2 

100.0  208.9  218.6  292.5  129.9 


TABLE  3 

-  TREImDS 

IN  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 

Cows  milked 

100.0 

96.2 

105.1 

Milk: 

.Produced 
Vsold  as  whole  millc 

100.0 

93.3 

91.7 

115,6 

137.1 

136.4 

100.0 

94.0 

144,5 

208.1 

315.1 

(4) 

Butter: 

Churned  on  farms 

100.0 

96.1 

67,7 

57.8 

39.9 

33.3 

Sold 

100,0 

97.5 

67,3 

(4) 

37.3 

(4) 

Cream  Sold: 

As  butter  fat 

100,0 

130.6 

551,2 

236.6 

(4) 

Hot  as  butter  fat 

100,0 

68.4 

53,9 

42,1 

(4) 

TABLE  4 

-  TREN'DS 

IN  WOOL 

Pounds 

100.0 

78.1 

61.0 

78.9 

71.7 

Value 

100.0 

159.9 

101.0 

84.8 

65.8 

(1)  Two  years  old  and  older. 

(2)  Due  to  the  Census  being  taken  some  years  prior  to  and  some  years  after 

the  spring  lambing  season,  lambs  were  not  included. 

(3)  Three  months  old  and  older. 

(4)  Not  reported. 


EXHIBIT  16 
ECONOMIC  SaUDIES  OF  MAR:;'LA]MD  -  P/iBT  V 
TREI-JTIS   IN  FRUIT  TRESS,    GRAPE  VEJES  M^  SMALL  il^UITS 


27   - 


1910 

1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

TABLE 

1  - 

TREES  OF  ALL  AGES 

Total 

100.0 

82. S 

(1) 

59.0 

41.8 

Apple 

100.0 

124.1 

112.1 

95,4 

68.8 

Peach 

100.0 

55. V 

45.3 

38.8 

28.6 

Pear 

100.0 

52.2 

42.1 

25.6 

11.1 

Cherry 

100.0 

80.4 

(1) 

41.9 

39.1 

TiiBLE 

2  - 

NON-BSAEING 

AGE  TREES 

Total 

100,0 

68.5 

(1) 

31,3 

16,0 

Apple 

100.0 

116.0 

73.9 

41,4 

13,6 

Peach 

100.0 

35i5 

(1) 

22,6 

15.5 

Pear 

100.0 

35.4 

(1) 

10.2 

4.4 

Cherry 

100.0 

62.6 

(1) 

29,6 

30.1 

TABLE 

3  - 

BEARING  AGE 

TREES 

Total 

100.0 

88.7 

(1) 

72.2 

54.1 

Apple 

100.0 

128.2 

131.7 

123.0 

93.8 

Peach 

100.0 

66.6 

.(1) 

45,4 

35.6 

Pear 

100.0 

56.5 

(1) 

29,6 

12.8 

Cherry 

100,0 

86.4 

(1) 

46,0 

42.1 

TABLE 

4  - 

gRjIPE  vines 

All  ages 

100.0 

107.0 

179.2 

146,3 

115i5 

Non-bearing  age 

100.0 

71.8 

(1) 

94.5 

34.5 

Bearing  s 

ige 

100.0 

118.5 

(1) 

162.9 

141.5 

1909 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1934 

TABLE 

5  - 

PRODUCTION 

(Bushels) 

Total 

100.0 

95.7 

(1) 

112.3 

58.3 

Apple 

100.0 

83.3 

95.1 

114.5 

73.4 

Peach 

100.0 

173.8 

167.6 

201.7 

16.6 

Pear 

100.0 

78,2 

(1) 

50,7 

24.2 

Cherry 

100.0 

59,3 

(1) 

39,7 

23,7 

Grapes  (Pounds) 

100.0 

71,6 

(1) 

60.0 

62,4 

(1)  Not 

reported 

EXHIBIT  16  cont'd* 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAIJD  -  P.iRT  V 
TRENDS  IN  FRUIT  TREES,  GRIPE  VINES  ilND  SM.iLL  FRUITS 


-  E8  - 


1909 


1919 


1924 


1929 


1934 


Total 
Apple 
Peach 
Pear 
Cherry 

Grapes 


100.0 


TiiBLE  6  -  CROP  ViiLUES   (Dollars) 


100.0 

270.8 

(1) 

228.6 

91.5 

100.0 

269.4 

187.4 

267,8 

133.4 

100  iO 

296*4 

214.0 

231.8 

25.3 

100.0 

272.6 

(1) 

55.9 

31.6 

100.0 

153  i  6 

(1) 

105.6 

29.2 

202.0 


(1) 


77.4 


62.8 


SIVIAIX  FRUITS 


TABLE  7  -  ACREAGE 


Total 

100.0 

50.8 

(1) 

67.0 

(1) 

Strawberries 

100.0 

49.6 

83.9 

65.7 

50.9 

Blackberries 

and  Dewberries 

100.0 

51.5 

(1) 

60.8 

(1) 

Raspberries 

100.0 

69.3 

(1) 

97.0 

(1) 

TABLE  8  - 

-  PRODUCTION 

(Quarts 

harvested) 

Total 

100.0 

39.4 

(1) 

70.5 

(1) 

Strawberries 

100.0 

38.0 

(1) 

71.2 

49.8 

Blackberries 

and  Dewberries 

100.0 

37.7 

(1) 

50.3 

(1) 

Raspberries 

100.0 

75.4 

(1) 

83.6 

(1) 

(1)      Not  reported 


EXHIBIT  17 

ECONOIvUC  STUDIES  OF  JiLWYLAKD  -  PART  V 

TRENDS   IN  ACHE/iGE  DEVOTED  TO  VEGETABLE  CROPS   (Except   potatoes) 

AND 
VALUES  OF  SPECIFIED  VEGETj\BLE  CROPS 


-   29   - 


1899 


1909 


1919 


1924 


1929 


1934 


ACREiLGE  -  iXL  VEGETiJiLES   (Except  potatoes) 


The  State 

100.0 

107.6 

119*5 

(1) 

153.6 

158.6 

Baltimore  County 

100.0 

87.3 

83.8 

(1) 

114.0 

134.7 

ACREj^i 

GE   -  SP 

:i:CIFIED  VEGST-iBLE 

CROPS 

Asparagus 

100.0 

256.5 

181.9 

(1) 

853.7 

(1) 

Snap  or  string  beans 

100.0 

251.9 

475,9 

(1) 

1246.6 

1581.8 

Cabbages 

100.0 

71.7 

50,3 

49,8 

53.4 

46.5 

Cantaloupes 

100.0 

101.6 

134.8 

170,6 

198.4 

(1) 

Sweet   Corn 

100.0 

110.9 

209,8 

259,7 

272.8 

206.7 

Cucumbers 

100,0 

147,4 

308.0 

(1) 

870.3 

(1) 

Green  Peas 

100.0 

76,3 

79,5 

(1) 

148.0 

(1) 

Spinach 

100.0 

260.7 

408,9 

(1) 

887.7 

(1) 

Tomatoes 

100.0 

98.0 

133.2 

121.3 

128.3 

139.7 

1 

Vi'tLUE 

OF  SPE 

CIFIED  VEGZ 

!T/iBLE  CROPS 

Asparagus 

(1) 

57,8 

100.0 

(1) 

399.0 

(1) 

snap  or  string  beans 

(1) 

29,8 

100,0 

(1) 

266,2 

(1) 

Cabbages 

(1) 

58,0 

100,0 

(1) 

62.4 

(1) 

Cantaloupes 

(1) 

43. S 

100,0 

(1) 

150.5 

(1) 

Sweet  Corn 

(1) 

21.9 

100.0 

(1) 

79.6 

(1) 

Cucumbers 

(1) 

23.7 

100,0 

(1) 

235,5 

(1) 

Green  Peas 

(1) 

51.1 

100.0 

(1) 

157,2 

(1) 

Spinach 

(1) 

33,7 

100.0 

(1) 

303.3 

(1) 

Tomatoes 

(1) 

47,5 

100,0 

(1) 

110,4 

(1) 

Total 

(1) 

40.9 

100,0 

(1) 

126,2 

(1) 

Ri'il^IO  OF  VEGSTz^BLE  CROP  ACRKIGE  TO 
TOT;i  CROP  L'Jffi  H.'J^VSSTSD 

'j>^^  The  State  8,9 

Baltimore  County       15,9 


9,5 

19,0 


(1)  Not  reported  in  Census  of  Agriculture 


EXHIBIT  18 

ECONOICEC  STUDIES  OF  L'lAEYLAND  -  P^T  V 

STATE  TREI-ros  IN  ACREAGE,   PRODUCTION  Alfl)  VAL'UE  OF 
SPECIFIED  GRAIN  CROPS,   POTATOES  AlTD  TOBACCO 


30  - 


1909 


1919 


1924 


1929 


1934 


TABLE  1  -  GRAIN  CROP  ACRE^iGES 


Total 
corn 
Yftieat 
Oats 
Barley 


100.0 

103.5 

78.7 

79.1 

72.1 

100.0 

95.7 

74.3 

71.6 

69.7 

100.0 

112.6 

82.2 

85.9 

69.2 

100.0 

99.3 

81.6 

84.8 

69.6 

100.0 

86*5 

239.9 

218,8 

820.4 

PRODUCTION  (Bushels) 


Total 
Corn 
YvTaeat 
Oats 
Barley 


100.0 

111.2 

78.4 

87.5 

79.5 

100.0 

117.7 

74.5 

81.2 

73.2 

100*0 

101.7 

81.0 

96.1 

80.5 

100*0 

93.3 

101.1 

100.4 

93.5 

100.0 

82.1 

213.0 

211.3 

732.4 

VALUE  (Dollars) 


Total 
Corn 
TrJheat 
Oats 
Barley 


Acreage 

Pounds  Produced 

Value  (Dollars) 


100.0 

256.1 

127.7 

115.8 

89.4 

100. c 

296.7 

143.0 

120.8 

99.9 

100.0 

216.2 

109.0 

108.9 

71.8 

100.0 

176.0 

128.8 

111.4 

100*3 

100.0 

182.5 

327.7 

308.5 

738.8 

TjlBJ.F,   2   - 

TOBACCO 

100.0 

125.3 

131.4 

124.7- 

128.3 

100. c 

97.1 

125.9 

121.2 

139.0     ' 

100.0 

392i5 

428.0 

401.2 

323.4___ 

TABLE  3  -  POTATOES  -  IRISH  AM)  SYJEET 


Acreage 

100.0 

120.7 

91.4 

82.4 

86.6 

Bushels  Produced 

100.0 

141.3 

96.4 

lie.  8 

96.5 

Value   (Dollars) 

100*0 

545.0 

185.1 

274.0 

114.2 

EXEnBIT  18a 
SCONOMC  STUDIES  OF  I.IARYL/LMD  -  PART  V 
TRENDS   IN  GRAIN  LAND  HARVESTED   (Acres)    -  IN  ECONOMIC  SECTIONS 


-   31  - 


Acreage 

Percent  of  1909 

Acreag( 

3 

Decline, 

1909-1934 

section 

1909 

1909 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1934 

Acres 

i 

ALL  GRAINS 

lol 

571,761 

100.0 

91.0 

74.7 

74.0 

68.8 

178,273 

31.2 

Io2 

119,638 

100.0 

97.9 

72.5 

73.9 

67.9 

38,361 

32.1 

lo8 

281,543 

100.0 

100.6 

85.1 

85.0 

76.2 

67,122 

23.8 

I09 

90,555 

100.0 

102,2 

79.1 

84.1 

81.1 

17,112 

18.9 

loll 

164,413 

100.0 

100.7 

73.3 

77.5 

66.0 

55,940 

33.4 

H-5 

48,135 

100.0 

87.5 

55.8 

63.9 

69.7 

14,566 

30,3 

1-2 

76,763 

100.0 

94.2 

64.3 

65.6 

63.3 

28,206 

36.7 

1-3 

60,783 

100.0 

101.7 

68.2 

65.6 

56.0 

26,755 

44.0 

Total 

1,413,591 

100.0 

95.9 

75.2 

76.1 

69.8 

426,335 

30.2 

CORN 

lol 

197,685 

100.0 

96.6 

83.4 

84.2 

81.5 

36,552 

18.5 

lo2 

52,604 

100.0 

95.4 

80.6 

76.0 

74.5 

13,403 

25.5 

lo8 

115,289 

100.0 

97.0 

88.2 

76.8 

77.4 

26,025 

27.6 

Io9 

64,314 

100.0 

91.1 

74.0 

72,5 

74.8 

16,182 

25.2 

loll 

116,442 

1^0.0 

97.5 

78.8 

77.6 

69.2 

35,818 

30.8 

H-5 

15,361 

100.0 

89.4 

71.9 

79.1 

84,7 

2,354 

15.3 

1-2 

36,305 

100. c 

93.0 

62.4 

65.8 

61.8 

13,882 

38.2 

1-3 

48,984 

100.0 

93.3 

67.0 

62.2 

54.2 

22,444 

45.8 

Total 

646,984 

100.0 

95.5 

79.0 

77.1 

74.2 

166,660 

25.8 

WHEAT 

lol 

269,141 

100.0 

114.9 

86.7 

83.9 

69.7 

81,484 

30.3 

Io2 

51,080 

100.0 

109.9 

71.2 

76.6 

60.3 

20,273 

39.7 

Io8 

163,445 

100.0 

102.9 

82.1 

90.4 

71.9 

45,970 

28.1 

Io9 

25,314 

100.0 

120.5 

86.6 

108.1 

81.3 

4,726 

18.7 

loll 

34,943 

100.0 

131.7 

74.9 

94.1 

65.8 

11,955 

34.2 

H-5 

6,650 

100.0 

136.5 

60.9 

64.7 

84.3 

1,047 

15.7 

1-2 

30,840 

100.0 

101.4 

67.5 

66.0 

52.9 

14,521 

47.1 

1-3 

8,450 

100.0 

157.4 

89.3 

103.4 

78.1 

1,853 

21.9 

Total 

589,363 

100.0 

112.5 

82.1 

85.9 

69.2 

181,829 

30.8 

OATS 

lol 

10,343 

100.0 

98.7 

129.6 

123.1 

91.0 

929 

9.0 

Io2 

10,206 

100.0 

99.7 

69»8 

82.0 

64.6 

3,612 

35.4 

Io8 

1,944 

100.0 

59.5 

95.9 

85.7 

103.4 

+    67 

■t-   3.4 

Io9 

395 

100.0 

208.6 

61.3 

65.1 

108.4 

+    33 

t      8.4 

loll 

3,323 

100.0 

59.0 

16.5 

19.0 

27.8 

2,399 

72.2 

H-5 

14,780 

100.0 

120.2 

74.6 

90.2 

90.4 

1,444 

9,6 

1-2 

6,376 

ICO.O 

88.2 

57.0 

70.3 

83,1 

1,077 

16.9 

1-3 

1,843 

100.0 

57.5 

30.2 

15.9 

27.3 

1,340 

72.7 

Total 

49,210 

100.0 

99.1 

78.1 

84.8 

78.5 

10,671 

21.7 

EXHIBIT  18a  cont'd, 
ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  l/iARYLAl\ID  -  PART  V 
TRENDS  IN  GRAIN  L/IND  HARVESTED   (Acres)   -  IN  ECONOMIC  SECTIONS 


3S  - 


Acreage 


Section 

1909 

lol 

18,059 

lo2 

5,748 

loS 

865 

Io9 

532 

loll 

9,705 

H-5 

11,544 

1-2 

3,242 

1-3 

1,506 

Total 

51,001 

Percent  of  1909  Acreage 


1909     1919  1924   1929   1934 


RYE 


Decline,  1909-1934 


Acres 


100,0 

42,7 

43.6 

63.6 

58.3 

6,565 

41.7 

100.0 

8.1 

7.7 

3.5 

10.9 

5,121 

89.1 

100.0 

234.7 

110.5 

72.7 

207.3 

Jr         928 

+  107.3 

100.0 

497.9 

345.3 

341.7 

772.6 

+  3,578 

+  672.6 

100.0 

40.4 

19.6 

31,4 

36.7 

6,141 

63.3 

100.0 

12.6 

5.8 

6.0 

8.8 

10,343 

91.2 

100.0 

35.9 

13.4 

8.3 

25.4 

2,419 

74.6 

100.0 

112.7 

34.7 

18.5 

12.9 

1,311 

87.1 

100.0 

41.3 

28.6 

36.1 

44.1 

52,592 

65,9 

Section 


lol 

2,911 

lo2 

161 

Io8 

100 

Io9 

26 

loll 

57 

H-5 

129 

1-2 

444 

1-3 

60 

Total 

3,888 

Percent  of  1919  Acreage   Increase ^1919-1934 
1919   1924   1929   1934      Acres     % 
BARLEY  * 


100.0 

251.2 

226.2 

842.8 

21,622 

742.8 

100.0 

244.7 

418.0 

2 

,487.6 

3,844 

2 

,387.6 

100.0 

963.0 

705.0 

3 

,804.0 

3,704 

3 

,704.0 

100.0 

107.7 

200.0 

711.5 

159 

611.5 

100.0 

143.9 

187.7 

649.1 

313 

5-r9.1 

100.0 

62.0 

230.2 

117.8 

23 

17.8 

100.0 

415.5 

300.0 

827.0 

3,228 

727.0 

100.0 

33.5 

130.0 

238.3 

83 

138.3 

100.0 

275,8 

252.8 

948.1 

32,976 

848.1 

Barley  acreage  was  not  reported  in  1909. 
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A¥SRi\GS  FJiRM  REi'iL  ESTJ.TE  TAXES  PER  ACRE 
UNITED  ST.i.TSS  i\M)  lim^njiim  -  1913  to  1937   (1) 


Cents  Per  Acre 


Trend  Indexes  -  1913  =  100 


Year 

U.S. 

Md. 

Tear 

U.S. 

Md. 

Year 

U.S. 

Md. 

Year 

U.S. 

Md. 

1913 

24 

38 

1926 

K 

89 

1913 

100 

100 

1926 

233 

234 

1914 

24 

41 

1927 

57 

90 

1914 

100 

108 

1927 

238 

237 

1915 

26 

42 

1928 

58 

92 

1915 

108 

111 

1928 

242 

242 

1916 

28 

47 

1929 

53 

92 

1916 

117 

124 

1929 

242 

242 

1917 

31 

48 

1930 

57 

93 

1917 

129 

126 

1930 

238 

245 

1918 

33 

58 

1931 

53 

90 

1918 

138 

153 

1931 

221 

237 

1919 

41 

60 

1932 

46 

85 

1919 

171 

158 

1932 

192 

224 

1920 

51 

72 

1933 

39 

66 

1920 

213 

189 

1933 

163 

174 

1921 

54 

71 

1934 

37 

61 

1921 

225 

187 

1934 

154 

161 

1922 

54 

76 

1935 

37 

66 

1922 

225 

200 

1935 

154 

174 

19E3 

55 

81 

1936 

38 

69 

1923 

229 

213 

1935 

158 

182 

1924 

55 

85 

1937 

39 

71 

1924 

229 

224 

1937 

162 

187 

19E5 

56 

88 

1938 

39 

73 

1925 

233 

232 

1928 

162 

192 

RELilTIONSHIP  BilSY'/EElvf  AVEELIGE  FiiEJ.!  REAL  ESTATE  T.O(ES, 
Vj'iLUE  OF  F.iBM  RKJ.  EST;^TE  iillD  CJJSH  FiilM  INCOI\ffi 
UNITED  ST-.TES.  ;Jm'D  LuJ^IL'^M)  -  1924  to  1937    (1) 


Farm  Real  Estate 
Value  Per  Acre 


Cash  Farm  Income 
Dollars  Per  Acre 


Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes 
Cents  Per  ^^cre 


U.S. 


53,5 


48,5 


31.2 


Md. 


$  39,6     $   47,8 
69.4  81.2 


77,0 


81,4 


55.9 


U,S, 


Md. 


U.S. 


Md. 


10,3 

$   16.2 

55 

85 

11.0 

18.0 

56 

88 

10,6 

17.9 

56 

89 

10.8 

18.6 

57 

90 

11.1 

15.9 

58 

92 

11,3 

18.3 

58 

92 

7,0 

14.2 

57 

93 

6.4 

12.2 

53 

90 

4.7 

10.0 

46 

85 

5.3 

9.6 

39 

66 

6.3 

12,2 

37 

61 

7.0 

13.9 

37 

66 

8.3 

16.2 

38 

69 

8.8 

17.1 

39 

71 

7.7 

14.7 

39 

73 

(1)  Data  from  U.  S,  Department  of  ;igriculture,  Bureau  of  i»^ricultural  Economics. 
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V-U.S.:  Average  U.S. 
V-MD.:  Average  MD. 
T-U.S.: Average  U.S. 
T-MD.: Average  MD. 
I-U.S.:Average  U.S. 
I- MD.: Average  MD. 


value  of  farm  real  estate(D6llars  per  Acre 
value  of  farm  real  estate  (Dollars  per  Acre 
farm  real  estate  tax  (Cents  per  Acre) 
farm  real  estate  tax  (Cents  per  Acre) 
casti  farm  income  (Dollars  per  Acre) 
cash  farm  income  (Dollars  per  Acre) 
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CASK  FARM  INCOME  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GOVSRMvPiINT  PAYMENTS 
UInTITED  STATES  :iND  MiffiYLiiND  -  1984  to  1939   (1) 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Total 


United  Stat es 
Millions 


CASH  F.ffiM  INCOME 


Maryland 


of  Dollars 

10,150 

10,927 

10,529 

10,699 

11,024 

11,221 

8,883 

6,283 

4,682 

5,278 

6,273 

6,969 

8,212 

8,744 

7,599 

7,711 


%  of 
1924 

100  »0 

107.8 

103.7 

105.4 

108.6 

110.6 

87.5 

61.9 

45.1 

52.0 

61.8 

68.7 

80.9 

86.1 

74.9 

76,0 


Thousands 
of  Dollars 

71,404 
79,016 
78,938 
81,800 
69,962 
80,441 
62,407 
53,750 
40,002 
42,153 
53,753 
61,130 
71,057 
75,070 
64,675 
64,810 


"^~of 
1924 

100.0 

110.7 

110.6 

114.6 

98.0 

112.7 

87.4 

75.3 

56.0 

59.0 

75.5 

85.6 

99.5 

105.1 

90.6 

90,8 


Per  Acre   (2) 
United  States  Maryland 


Dollars 

10.27 

11.05 

10.65 

10,82 

11.15 

11.35 

9.00 

6,36 

4.74 

5.34 

6.55 

7.05 

8.31 

8.84 

7.69 

7.80 


J~6f 

1924 

100.0 

107.7 

103,7 

105.4 

108,6 

110.5 

87.5 

61.9 

46.1 

52.0 

61.8 

68.7 

80.9 

86.1 

74.9 

76.0 


Dollars 

16.24 
17.97 
17.95 
18.60 
15.91 
18.29 
14.19 
12.24 
9.10 
9.59 
12,22 
13.90 
16.16 
17.07 
14,71 
14.74 


■^Tf 
1924 

100.0 

110.7 

110.5 

114.6 

98.0 

112.7 

87.4 

75.3 

56.0 

59.0 

75.3 

85.6 

99,5 

105.1 

90.6 

90,8 


0~> 

C\2 

C\2 

CO 

.a 

en 

O 

to 

CO 

to 
CO 

CO 

to 

ID 

to 

CO 

g 

en 
CO 

r-t 

(1)  Sources  of  Data  -  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics. 

(2)  Cash  Farm  Income  Per  Acre  =  Cash  Farm  Income  divided  by  average  (1925-*30-'35 

acreage)  of  all  farms. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MABYLAND 
PART  VI 
Chapter  1 
POPULATION  CmWCES  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SECTIONS  OF_>]ARYLAND 


Industrial  development  in  Maryland  has  had  such  great  influences  on 
the  Agricultural  Sections  of  the  state,  that  no  interpretation  of  population 
changes  in  these  sections  can  be  coraplete  vathout  relating  population  changes 
in  the  Agricultural  Sections  to  those  in  the  state  as  a  v;hole,  and  in  the  In- 
dustrial Sections.  Some  of  the  Agricultural  Sections  were  a/fected,  not  only 
by  industrial  expansion  in  the  Industrial  Sections  but  also  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  industrial  development  within  the  Agricultural  Section,  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  Sections  lol  and  Io9» 

Exhibit  10,  Part  V,  relates  to  population  trends  and  decadal  rates  of 
change,  for  total  white  and  colored  populations  in  the  State,  the  Industrial 
Sections  collectively  (Urban  and  Rural  Industrial),  and  in  the  Rural  Agricultural 
Sections  collectively.  Population  changes  in  Montgomery  County  of  section  lol 
and  in  Baltimore  City  are  also  included  in  this  exhibit* 

Exhibit  lOa,  Part  V,  relates  to  the  population  trends  and  decadal  rates 
of  change,  for  total  white  and  colored  populations  in  the  individual  Agricultural 
Sections.  The  population  changes  for  vriiite  and  colored  populations  were 
developed  due  to  the  exceptional  shifts  in  colored  population  from  the  Agricul- 
tural to  Industrial  Sections  during  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  state. 

The  tabulated  population  change  statistics, of  Exhibits  10  and  lOa, are 
shown  graphically  in  Exhibit  11» 

In  Exhibit  12,  Part  Y,  statistical  material  has  been  presented  to  show 
distribution  of  the  population  by  kind  of  residence  (Urban,  Rural,  Rural  Farm 
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emd  Rural  Non-farm),  and  distribution  of  gainfully  occupied  persons  by  Service, 
Non-Service  and  Agricultural  Occupations,  These  data  are  as  of  the  1930  Census 
which  was  the  first  census  in  which  occupational  data  by  counties  were  available. 
The  data  of  this  exhibit  do  not  refer  to  change  in  the  Agricultioral  sections  to 
which  they  refer,  but  do  show  characteristics  of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
sections,  as  of  1930,  ¥;hich  helps  materially  to  e3q)lain  population  changes  and 
the  influence  industrial  development  has  had  on  the  changes. 

In  the  1370- '80  decad©,  following  the  Civil  War,  Maryland  exporiencod 
a  decadal  rate  of  population  increase  of  19,7%,  a  rate  which  has  not  been 
attained  in  any  subsequent  decade.  In  this  decade  white  and  colored  rates  of 
increase  were  identical  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  the  Industrial  sections, 
however,  the  colored  rate  of  change  was  considerably  higher  than  the  white  rate, 
while  in  the  Agricultural  Sections  there  was  little  differonco  in  the  v/hito 
and  col(jrGd  rates  of  change.  In  this  decade  the  Agricultural  Sections,  while 
contributing,*  much  less  to  the  State's  population  increase  than  the  Industrial 
Sections,  made  a  greater  proportional  contribution  than  in  any  subsequent  decade. 

Following  the  1870-»80  decade,  the  State's  rate  of  population  increase 
and  that  of  tho  Industrial  sections  collectively  showed  considorable  stability. 
As  contrasted  v/ith  this  the  rate  of  population  chongo  in  the  Agricultural  Sec- 
tions colloctivGl3^  was  very  erratic  and  unstable,  a  moderate  gain  occurring  in 
the  1890-1900  decade  and  in  tho  1920-»30  decade. 

Contrasted  with  tho  stability  of  white  population  rate  of  change  in 
the  state  following  tho  1870-»aO  decade,  tho  colored  rate  was  very  imstable  and 
erratic.  In  tho  1920-'30  decade  the  colored  rate  was  slightly  greater  than  the 
white.  This  was  duo  to  a  groat  increase  in  the  colored  population  of  Baltimore, 

As  v;e  examine  data  for  the  Industrial  Sections  collectively,  we  find 
the  some  stability  of  population  rate  of  Increase  in  total  and  whito  populations 
and  wide  variations  in  tho  colored  rate,  as  was  observed  in  the  State,  In  the 
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1870- '80  and  the  1920- '30  decades  the  colored  rate  of  gain  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  white  rate;  in  the  1920-'30  decade  it  was  almost  double.  The  very  low 
colored  rates  of  gain  for  the  1880-»90  and  1900-'10  decades  ore  not  explainable 
by  any  migration  back  to  Maryland  farms  in  these  decades  as  statistics  for  the 
Agricultural  Sections  show  colored  population  declines.  Related  to  1870  the 
State's  while  population  in  1930  had  increased  182,95^  as  compared  to  an  increase 
in  colored  population  of  161.2^.  The  ratios  of  white  and  colored  remained  almost 
constant  from  1870  to  1900.  The  colored  ratio  declined  considerably  in  the 
next  two  decades  but  returned  almost  to  its  former  level  in  the  1920- '30  decade. 

The  population  trend  indexes  for  the  Rural  Agricultuxal  Sections  col- 
lectively show  a  continuous  population  gain  for  the  1870-1930  period.  The  gains 
were  small,  however,  after  the  1870-'80  decade  but  show  a  considerable  accelera- 
tion,  particularly  in  white  population  gain  in  the  1920-'30  decade  due  to  a  sub-  / 
stantial  increase  in  suburban  residence.  Except  for  the  1870-'80  decade  when 
there  T,'as  a  substantial  increase  in  colored  population  and  in  the  1890-1900  decade 
when  there  was  a  relatively  small  increase,  the  Rural  Agricultural  Sections  lost-^ 
colored  population  steadily  and  this  loss  was  high  follovdng  1900.  The  ratios  of 
white  and  colored  population  changed  continuously  throu^out  the  1870-1930  period, 
the  white  percentage  of  total  population  increasing  and  the  colored  decreasing. 

The  percentage  of  the  State's  total  population  in  the  Industrial  Sec- 
tions increased  continuously  from  53,9^  in  1870  to  72^  in  1930,  With  respect  to 
white  population  the  percentage  increased  from  57.7%  in  1870  to  72.9%  in  1930  and 
for  colored  population  the  percent  rose  from  40,7%  of  the  State's  total  colored  in 
1870  to  67,3%  in  1930.  Corresponding  declines  occurred  in  the  percentages  of 
total  State  populations  in  the  Rui-al  Agricultural  Sections,  The  most  notable 
change  was  in  the  colored  population  which  in  1870  was  divided  40.7%  in  the  In- 
dustrial Sections  and  59,3%  in  the  Agricultural  Sections  while  in  1930,  67,3% 
were  in  the  industrial  and  only  32,7%  in  the  Agricultural  Sections, 
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For  the  1870-1930  period,  the  numerical  increase  in  colored  population 
in  the  Industrial  Sections  collectively  was  115, 23S,  while  in  the  Rural 
Agricultural  Sections  collectively  there  was  a  decrease  of  13,293.  In  the 
19£0-»30  decade  thoro  vras   an  increase  of  13^  in  the  State's  colored  population, 
an  increase  of  27.35^  in  that  of  the  Industrial  Sections  collectively  and  a  dea*- 
rease  of  7.75^  in  that  of  the  Riiral  Agricultural  Sections  collectively.  The 
numerical  increase  in  the  state's  colored  population  in  this  decade  was  32,432. 

Vital  statistics  relating  to  colored  excess  of  births  over  deaths  are 
altailablo  only  for  1924  to  1930  inclusive.  The  average  for  the  seven  years  was 
1,339  per  year.  Applying  this  average  to  the  decade,  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  would  have  accounted  for  about  13,390  of  the  32,432  increase.  The  balance 
19,042  must  have  come  from  migration  into  the  State  from  other  states. 

In  the  period  of  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  the  Industrial  Sec- 
tions of  the  State  (1900  to  1930),  the  Rviral  Agricultural  Sections  collectively 
made  comparatively  small  gains  in  white  population  in  the  1900- »10  and  1910- »20 
decades,  but  a  substantial  gain  (8.3%)  in  the  19E0-'30  decade.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  colored  population  throughout  the  period* 

As  Tfo  examine  the  individual  Rural  Agricultviral  Sections  we  find  that 
the  white  population  gain  in  the  Rural  Agricultural  Sections  collectively  was  due 
to  gains  in  the  three  Rural  Agricultural  sections  having  the  highest  industry 
occupations  components,  Sections  lol,  Io2,  and  Io9.  Sections  Io8  and  loll  lost 
white  population  in  the  1910  to  1930  period. 

All  the  counties  of  Section  Io8  and  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of  Sec- 
tion loll  are  isolated  from  the  Baltimore  Industrial  i'vrea  where  most  of  the  State' £ 
industrial  development  occvurrcd.  "Siey  did  not  experience  population  increases, 
such  as  occurred  in  comities  closer  to  Baltimore  and  Vfcshington,  due  to  increased 
suburban  rosidenco  following  1920, 

The  loss  of  colored  population  in  the  individual  Rviral  Agricultural  Sec- 
tions was  high  except  in  Section  Io9  where  industrial  development  appears  to  have 
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lessened  the  exodus  of  colored  people. 

These  related  population  chSMiges  very  definitely  indicate  a  continuous 
movement  of  rural  population  to  the  Industrial  Sections  of  the  state,  this  move- 
ment being  particularly  great  from  sections  depending  most  on  agriculture  as  an 
occupational  pursuit  and  Biost  particularly  with  respect  to  colored  people  who  had 
little  opportunity  for  einplojTment  in  Agricultural  sections  other  than  in  faming 
either  as  tenants  or  farm  labor. 

The  raigration  of  farm  laborers  ajid  particularly  of  colored  farm  laborers 
to  Industrial  centers  has  had  very  definite  repercussions  on  labor  supply  and  • 
wages  on  farms,  and  on  the  nochanization  of  fan'as  which  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
shortage  of  cheap  fan:i  labor  and  resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  mechanization  to  an 
extent  not  otherwise  Gconoroically  justified  by  the  size  of  farms. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  practice  of  people  leaving  the  farm 
in  times  of  high  industrial  activity  and  rettirning  in  tiiaes  of  depressed  industri» 
al  activity.  Farmers,  having  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  forced  to  mechanize 
and  reduce  dependence  on  hand  labor,  do  not  now  absorb  labor  returning  from  In- 
dustrial centers,  except  for  seasonal  harvest  work,  and  such  labor»a  return  to 
agricul-ture  must  bo  mostly  through  purchase  of  farms  or  farm  renting  or  tenancy. 

In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War  many  colored  people,  fonnerly 
working  on  farins  as  slaves  were  coapcllcd  to  continue  farming  and  many  became 
tenants  mostly  on  a  shore  cropping  basis.  During  the  time  of  plentiful  and  cheap 
farm  labor  they  viere  able  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  from  such  farming.  With  the 
Qdvcnt  of  inprovod  fanaing  practices,  fana  machinery  and  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  fertilizer,  as  the  soil  became  depleted,  they  were  unable  to  compete  and 
wore  compelled  to  sock  enployicnt  in  Industrial  Sections,  This  no  doubt  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  tha  Agricultural  Sections  due  to  the  cutting  up  of  some  of 
the  large  farm  tracts  and  sale  of  smaller  fan.is  to  white  owners.  With  the  advent/ 
of  mechanized  farm  equipment  there  has  been  some  return  to  increased  size  of     ; 
farms  in  recent  years. 
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As  we  examine  the  population  change  statistics  for  the  individ\ial  Ru- 
ral Agricultural  Sections,  and  relate  these  to  the  occupational  characteristics  of 
these  sections  J  it  is  quite  evident  that  industrial  development  v/ithin  these  sec- 
tions and  in  adjacent  Industrial  Secjjions  largely  detea:mined  their  population 
changes.  Those  Sections  (lol  and  Io9)  in  which  Industrial  devolopmont  ntxa  /'' 
greatest,  shovr  the  greatest  population  gains,  uhilo  those  in  which  thore  yas 
little  Industrial  development  or  r/horo  it  v/as  of  a  character  rrhich  this  not  ex- 
panding labor  deiaand,  sho'jcd  low  population  gains  or  losses  in  recent  decades* 

Section  Io9  which  had  the  greatest  percentage  gain  in  population  of  any 
of  the  Agricultural  Sections,  while  classed  as  Agri cultured.,  due  to  being  a  small 
area  is.  the  whole  Eastern  Saore  area  \7here  agriculture  is  very  predominant,  is  in 
fact  industrial  according  to  our  definition  of  an  industrial  section.  It  is  the 
only  section  on  the  Eastern  Shore  in  which  there  has  been  any  industrial  develop- 
ment of  consequence  and  provides  a  good  example  of  the  beneficial  influences  of 
industrial  development  in  an  agricultural  area,  providing  employment  and  incamo 
supplonentary  to  that  of  agriculture,  section  lol  has  a  relatively  high  indus- 
trial componqnt,  66,7%  of  the  gainfully  occupied  being  in  industry  (Service  44.95^ 
and  Nou-^ervice  21,8fo).  Its  high  industrial  component  is  largely  due  to  the/ 
Services,  and  Montgomory  County  makes  a  largo  contribution  to  this,  (see 
statistics  for  Montgomery  County  of  Section  lol). 

Suburban  residence  in  Montgomery  County,  of  Government  employees  work»>i 
ing  in  Washington,  accounts  for  the  high  Service  component  of  this  coiinty. 

Section  io2  also  has  a  high  industry  component  in  its  occupation  (68,6j5), 
of  which  the  Services  are  outstanding,  (49,45^),  The  services  are  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  Fedecral  Government  operations,  Aberdeen  Proving  Grovinds,  Edgewood  Arsenal 
and  Vetoraiis  Hoppital,  These  do  not  change  materially  or  eespand  in  their  labor  re- 
quirements except  in  war  periods. 

Sections  Io8  and  loll  have  small  Non-Servica  occupational  components, 
ZZ^Zfo  and  SZ^Zffo  respectively;  comparatively  small  Service  components  33,6%  and 
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29. 5^5,  xespectiveiy  and  large  Agriculture  components  44,2%  and  48.4%, 
respectively.  Agricultural  occupations  are  most  predominant  in  these  sections 
and  both  have  experienced  population  declines  in  the  past  two  decades. 

such  Non-Service  industrial  occupations  as  are  found  in  these  two 
sections  are  largely  in  canning  plants,  where  employment  is  largely  seasonal, 
and  in  the  fishing  and  oyster ing  activities* 
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ECONOI/JC  STUDIES  OF  I/IARYLAND 

PART  VI 

Chapter  E 

TREJMDS  IK  FARI\I  TE^JUEE  BY  lOTffiER  OF  FARMS,  FARM 
ACREAGE,  ViiLUE  OF  FARM  lAND  AITO  BUILDINGS 

UNITED  STATES  AMD  B/IARYLAND 
1900  to  1955  -  1900  «  100 


The  increased  tenant  operation  of  farms  and  corresponding  decrease 
in  owner  operated  farms  has  been,  for  some  time,  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  Federal  and  State  agencies  interested  in  the  futtire  prospects  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Nation.  The  seriousness  of  this  problem  varies  greatly  over  the 
country  and  it  was  deemed  of  interest  to  determine  how  Maryland  compared  with 
the  Nation  in  respect  to  farm  tenure.  In  Exhibit  13,  page  20,  Part  V,  trend 
indexes  showing  the  change  from  1900  to  1935  in  number  of  farms,  farm  acreage 
and  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  are  presented  for  totals,  owner  or  manager 
operated  and  tenant  operated. 

In  Exhibit  13a  farm  tenure,  with  respect  to  number  of  farms,  has  been 
shoT/n  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  for  the  Economic  Sections  and  for  the  counties 
comprising  these  Sections. 

Exhibit  13b  shoivs  the  changes  graphically. 

The  changes  in  number  and  acreage  of  farms  and  farm  tenure  from  1900 
to  1935  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  periods: 

1900  to  1910  -  Characterized  by  normal  development  of  Agriculture  v/ithout 

any  exceptional  stimulation  other  than  a  normal  expansion  of 
Industry  in  the  Nation. 
1910  to  1920  -  Characterized  by  a  highly  stimulated  war  demand  for  Agricul- 
tural products  and  inflation  of  farm  land  values. 
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1920  to  1930  -  Characterized  by  overproduction  of  farm  products,  lowered 

returns  from  farming  and  decline  in  value  of  farm  lands. 
1930  to  1935  -  Characterized  in  the  first  few  years  by  fui'ther  decline  in 

returns  from  farming  and  value  of  farm  lands  and  later  by  ar- 
tificial stimulation  of  farming  due  to  Federal  agriciiltural 
control  and  assistance  and  a  certain  amount  of  back  to  farm 
movement  due  to  the  depression  in  Industry. 
Nvunber  of  Farms  and  Farm  Acreage: 

In  the  first  period  (1900-1910)  both  the  United  States  and  Maryland 
gained  in  number  of  farms,  Maryland's  gain  being  considerably  less  in  comparison, 
however,  than  the  iTational.  In  farm  acreage  the  ication  gained  while  Maryland 
declined.  In  both,  the  higher  increase  in  number  of  farms  than  in  farm  acreage 
indicates  a  reduction  in  average  size  of  farms.  This  was  more  pronounced  in  Mary- 
land than  in  the  Naljion*.  The  Ration's  increase  in  value  of  farm  lands  and  build- 
ings was  much  greater  than  that  of  Maryland  in  this  period. 

In  the  second  period  {1910-i920)  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  in  Mary- 
land did  not  experience  as  much  stimulus  from  the  Y/orld  V'ar  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  This  is  evident  from  Maryland's  decline  in  number  of  farms  and  farm  acre- 
age as  compared  to  the  K..ation's  small  increase  in  number  of  farms  and  substantial 
increase  in  farm  acreage,  I:a  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings,  Maryland  experi- 
enced a  much  lower  increase  than  the  Nation,  This  may  have  been  beneficial  in 
that  it  was  indicative  of  less  woj?  time  inflation  in  Maryland, 

Failure  of  Maryland's  farms  and  farm  acreage  to  increase  in  this  period 
was  probably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Maryland's  farms  were  not  as  largely  ■ 
devoted  to  the  production  of  farm  products,  most  stimulated  by  the  war  such  as  ^ 
grains,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  cotton,  as  large  western  and  southern  forms. 

In  the  first  half  of  tho  19E0-1950  period  there  was  a  slight  decline 
in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  and  a  decline  in  acreage,  Maryland's 
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numbar  of  farms  increased  slightly  but  the  acreage  declined  considerably,  indi- 
cating a  further  reduction  in  average  size  of  farms.  In  the  second  half  of  this 
period,  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United  States  declined  slightly  while  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  farm  acreage,  denoting  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
turn to  larger  size  farms.  This  was  an  outcome  of  more  intensive  use  of  mecha- 
nized farm  equipment  on  large  western  grain  farms.  In  Maryland  there  was  both 
a  decline  in  n\amber  of  farms  and  farm  acreage. 

As  t/o  examine  the  change  in  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  in  this 
period  we  find  a  greater  stability  of  value  in  Maryland  than  in  the  Kation,  As 
previously  mentionod  farm  land  and  buildings  value  in  Maryland  did  not  experience 
such  over  inflation  in  the  procGding  war  period  as  did  that  of  the  K.ation,  and  in 
the  1920-1930  period,  t70  find  a  very  small  decline  in  the  first  half  and  an  in- 
croasG  in  the  socond  half  which  brought  values  back  to  only  slightly  belov/  the 
1910-1920  period  values^  while  in  the  Elation  values  declined  considerably. 

The  1930-1935  period  was  characterized  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
Nation's  number  of  farms  and  a  greater  increase  in  farm  acreage  vfhich  indicates  a 
further  increase  in  large  size  farms.  In  Maryland  there  was  only  a  small  increase 
in  number  of  farms  and  practically  no  increase  in  acreage. 

The  Kation's  increase  in  nuiaber  o.nd  acreage  of  farms  in  this  period  may 
be  traced  to  tvro  influences,  nojnely;  decline  in  industrial  employment  and  some 
back-to-farm  movement  and  Federal  aids  to  agriculture.  That  these  influences 
did  not  affect  Maryland  as  much  as  the  \Tation,  is  no.  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  manufact\aring  industrjr  emploj'ment  in  Maryland  was  more  stable  than  that  of  ] 
the  Ration  and  that  Federal  aids  to  agriculture  v/ere  not  as  extensive  in  Mary-  ' 
land's  farming  as  in  some  of  the  Western  grain  producing  and  Southern  cotton 
producing  areas. 
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Farm  Tenure: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1900-1955  period,  54,75^  of  the  Nation's  farms 
were  owner  or  manager  operated  as  compared  to  66,45^  in  Maryland.  Of  the  Mition's 
total  farm  acreage,  76.7?S  was  0¥?ner  or  manager  operated  as  compared  to  58,1^  in 
Maryland,  At  this  time  the  imich  lower  percentage  of  Maryland's  farm  acreage, 
owner  or  manager  operated,  reflected  the  tenant  operation  of  farms,  which  were 
part  of  former  plantations,  by  colored  tenants.  ViThile  this  occurred  to  some 
extent  throughout  the  south  it  was  not  sufficient  to  lower  the  Nation's  percent- 
age of  owner  or  manager  operated  farms  to  Maryland's  level. 

Except  for  a  very  small  ijicreaae  in  the  1930-1935  period  the  number  of 
owner  or  manager  operated  farms  in  the  Nation  declined  continuously  from  1900  to 
1935  and  the  acreage  declined  throughout  the  period,  in  Maryland  we  find  the  re- 
verse of  these  trends,  both  number  of  farms  and  total  farm  acreage  of  owner  or 
manager  operated  farms  increasing  throughout  the  period  except  for  a  very  small 
decline  in  number  of  farms  in  the  1930-1935  period. 

This  increase  in  owner  or  manager  oporatod  farms  in  Maryland  as  compared 
to  the  docreaso  Nationally  may  be  explained  by  several  influencas: 

1.  The  exodus  of  colored  farmers  from  the  agricultural  sections  and  the 
sale  of  farms  thoy  fonnorly  oporatod  as  tenants  to  white  owners. 

2,  The  purchase  of  farms  Euad  combining  of  small  farms  into  larger  units 
by  people  of  woalth. 

In  1935  the  numbor  of  ormer  or  manager  operated  farms  in  Maryland  was 
72,855  of  the  total  as  compared  to  57. 9?^  in  the  Station.  In  respect  to  percentage 
of  total  farm  acreage  owner  or  manager  operated,  however,  there  was  vory  little 
difference  between  national  and  Maryland  acreage  and  lilaryland  was  slightly  lowor 
than  the  K.ational, 

These  high  diff eroncos  in  porcontage  of  total  fsirms  owner  or  manager 
operated  and  small  differences  in  percentages  of  total  acreage  owner  or  manager 
operated  are  due  to  a  greater  number  of  very  large  owner  or  manager  operated 


farms  in  Western  states  than  in  Maryland  where  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more  are 
fev/. 

With  respect  to  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  a  larger  increase  in 
value  is  indicated  for  owner  or  manager  operated  farms  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
Ht-tion.  This  reflects  the  transition  from  tenants  to  owners  and  more  extensive 
inprovoraents  on  farms  than  were  made  when  more  were  tenant  operated, 

^JThile  Maryland  has  shovm  a  continuous  increase  in  owner  or  manager  op- 
erated forms  and  decline  in  tenant  operated  fcjms,  there  is  still  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  State's  total  form  acreage  being  tenant  operated  in  several  of  the 
State's  agriGult\iral  sections  and  it  ^7ill  bo  beneficial  to  the  State's  agricultur- 
al economy  if  the  past  increase  in  o^vnor  or  manager  operated  farm  acreage 
continues. 
County  and  Sectional  Variation  In  Farm  Tenure; 

From  the  data  presented  in  Exhibit  13b,  it  is  evident  that  the  percent- 
age of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  varied  widely  in  the  counties  and  Economic 
sections  of  Maryland  in  1900,  Section  H-5  having  only  17.0fo  as  compared  to  33.65^ 
in  the  Stato  and  48,4^  in  Section  Io8. 

comparing  1900  with  1930  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  tenant  op- 
erated farms  declined  in  overy  section,  the  greatest  doclinos  occurring  in  those 
sections  T/hich  had  a  high  pereontago  of  tenant  operated  farms  in  1900. 

Small  increases  in  the  pereontago  of  tenant  operatod  farms  in  tho  1930- 
1935  period  aro  very  probably  due  to  persons  returning  to  farms  during  the  depres- 
sion who  were  unable  to  purchase  farms  or  T7ore  seeking  temporary  occupation  during 
the  depression. 

In  several  sections,  lo8  and  loll,  the  percentage  of  tenant  operated 
forms  is  not  conducive  to  sound  oconomic  conditions.  After  showing  promising  do- 
clinos from  1900  tp  1930  in  Section  loB,  and  from  1900  to  1925  in  Section  loll 
both  of  those  Sections  increased  considerably  in  percent  of  tenant  operated  farms 
in  tho  1930-1935  period.  There  is  an  indicated  need  for  a  special,  more  coraplote 
study  of  these  sections  to  dstcrmino  tho  causos  of  high  tenant  operation  of  farms. 
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Probably  no  single  factor  laas  had  greater  influence  on  the  nation's 
Agricultural  Economy  than  the  progressive  development  of  improved  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery  and  the  extent  to  which  thej^-  have  been  adopted  by  farm 
operators.  This  development  has  passed  tlirough  several  distinct  stages,  the 
first  being  largely''  in  the  nature  of  replacing  manual  iiaplements  with  machines 
drawn  by  horses  or  mviles,  the  second  being  in  the  improvement  of  horse  or 
mule  drawn  machinery  of  increased  capacity  and  efficiency  and  finally  in  the 
development  of  motorized  or  motor  dravm  equipment. 

In  the  last  stage  there  were  two  distinct  developments.  The  earlier 
development  of  motorized  or  motor  drawn  cquipnont  vras  of  such  character  that 
this  equipment,  due  to  size,  capacity''  and  cost,  could  only  bo  justified  on 
large  farms.  It  is  only  in  the  past  two  decades  that  motorized  or  motor  drawn 
equipment,  of  such  size,  capacity  and  cost  as  to  adapt  it  to  use  on  small 
farms,  has  been  developed  and  cone  into  extensive  use. 

Exhibit  14,  page  35,  Part  V,  was  prepared  for  the  purpbso  of  observ- 
ing and  comparing  changes  in  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  in  the 
United  States  and  Maryland  an,d  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  some  items  of 
farm  operation,  such  as  nuiabor  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms,  cash  expenditures 
for  farm  labor  other  than  housework,  number  of  forms  and  nuraber  gainfully  oc- 
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cupied  in  agriculture,  since  the  aize  of  farms  and  distribution  by  size 

classifications  have  an  influence  on  the  adoption  of  improved  farm  equipment. 

Data  relating  to  these  items  were  also  included  in  Exhibit  14, 

Among  the  factors  influencing  the  extent  to  which  improved  farm 

equipiment  was  adopted  by  farmers  in  the  1900-1930  period j  the  most  important 

are: 

1»  Tho  availability  of  improved  equipmenti 

S.  Ability  of  farmers  to  purchase  equipment. 

3»  The  supply  of  farm  laboi"  and  farm  labor  v;ages. 

4.  Size  of  farm. 

Availability  of  Improved  Equipment : 

Obvioiisly,  there  would  have  been  little  increase  in  improved  equip- 
ment on  farms,  had  not  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  developed  ^^nd 
made  available  now  and  improved  types  of  farm  equipment,  adapted  to  various 
typos  of  farming  and  sizes  of  forms.  This  entailed  not  only  the  development 
of  equipment  for  v.arious  farm  purposes,  but  increased  efficiency  of  such  equip- 
ment, and  also  factory  production  methods  directed  to  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
equipment  to  where  it  could  be  justified  by  increased  capacity  and  decreased 
costs  in  tho  production  of  farm  crops.  Great  advances  were  made  in  such 
developments  during  the  1900-1930  period  and  the  United  States  led  the  world 
in  this. 
Ability  Of  Farmers  To  Purchase  Equipment ; 

The  controlling  factors  in  thD  farmers  ability  to  purchase  new 
farm  equipment  are  farm  income  and  cost  of  the  equipment.  The  1900  to  1930 
period  was  one  of  rapid  expansion  of  industry  in  the  United  States  in  which. 
Maryland  shared,  as  we  have  shovm  in  Parts  III  and  IV  of  our  studies.  This 
was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  in  demand  and  better  prices  for  farm  products 
with  resultant  increased  farm  income  and  purchasing  power. 
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Industrial  expansion  and  production  was  highly  stimulated  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  period  by  the  V/orld  VJar  which  also  stim\ilated  demand  for 
agricultural  products  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  great  increase  in  demand 
for  farm  products  was  not  met  by  an  expansion  in  the  number  of  farms  or  in- 
creased number  of  farm  workers,  both  of  which  changed  very  little  (see  the 
fourth  and  fifth  tables  of  Exhibit  14)  but  by  a  greatly  increased  use  of  farm 
machinery  with  a  resultant  increase  in  farm  capacity  to  produce.  In  this 
decade  the  value  of  farm  impleraonts  and  machinery  increased  180%  in  the  United 
States  and  149%  in  Maryland, 

The  very  large  increase  in  the  1910-1920  decade  and  declining  farm 
income  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1920-30  decade  apparently  checked  the  rapid 
rise  in  value  of  farm  impleraents  and  machinery. 
Supply  Of  Farm  Labor  And  Farm  Labor  \7ages; 

The  incentive  to  replace  f.irm  labor  by  the  installa.tion  of  labor 
saving  farm  equipment  is  directly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  farm  labor  and 
farm  labor  wages,  VJith  respect  to  influences  on  this  we  must  again  tiirn  to 
industrial  expansion  during  the  1900-1930  period  and  in  this  case  the  effects 
of  industrial  expansion  have  a  detrimental  reaction  on  agriculture  due  to  the 
migration  of  labor  from  agricultural  sections  to  industrial  sections  where  it 
was  attracted  by  greater  omplojTnent  opportunities  and  higher  wages.  This  mi- 
gration resulted  in  a  shortage  of  labor  and  increase  in  farm  labor  wage  rates. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  fourth  table  of  Exhibit  14  which  shows  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  cash  expenditures  for  farm  labor  which  is  not  accoimted  for  by  a 
comparable  increase  in  the  number  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  (see  fifth 
table)  and  is  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  if  the  great  increaso 
in  equipment  value  shown  in  the  first  table,  v;as  for  labor  saving  equipment. 
It  must  bo  concluded  that  improved  iiTiplenonts  and  machinery  made  it  possible 
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for  the  farmer  to  materially  increase  man-hour  production  and  therefore 
justify  higher  wages. 

In  many  cases,  undoubtedly  the  installation  of  labor  saving  farm 
equipment  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  economic  justification  but  was 
a  necessity  if  the  farm  was  to  continue  in  operation  with  such  labor  as  was 
obtainable.  The  economic  justification  of  motorized  farm  equipment  on  farms/ 
of  less  than  200  acres  is  still  a  much  debated  question,  ■' 

During  the  depression  following  1930  there  was  a  considerable  back 
to  the  farm  migration.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  would  have  been  much 
greater  had  not  intensive  mechanization  of  farming,  made  in  previous  decades, 
reduced  opportunities  for  emploj'ment  on  farms,  ituch  of  the  back  to  farm  move- 
ment was  due  to  relatives  of  f-armers  returning  to  the  farm  ^7hile  xveathering 
the  depression  and  to  others  going  to  pvirchased  or  rented  farms. 

The  higher  value  per  farm  of  farm  equipment  in  Maryland  throughout 
the  1900-1930  period  as  compared  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole  indicates 
that  Maryland  farms  on  the  average  were  better  equipped.  The  increase  in 
value  was  greatest  however  in  the  United  States, 
Effect  Of  Farm  Mechanization  On  Horses  and  Mules  On  Farms : 

In  earlier  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  wo  montioned  that  one  of  the 
stages  of  development  in  improved  farm  equipment  v/as  in  larger  size  and  larger 
capacity  horse  or  mule  drawn  equipment.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  did  not  decline  in  the  period  from 
1900-1920.  Two  other  possible  explanations  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  horse  and  mule  raising  for  sale  off  the  farm  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  in  the  past  tv/o  decades  that  Biotorized  equipment  of  such  size, 
price  and  general  utility,  in  land  preparation,  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting,  as  to  adapt  it  to  medium  and  small  size  farms,  has  been  developed 
and  installed. 
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Tile  substantial  decline  in  horses  and  mules  on  farms  in  the  1920-1930 
dacade  no  doubt  was  largely  a  result  of  the  adaptation  of  motorized  equipment 
to  smaller  size  farms  and  a  decline  in  markets  for  horses  and  mules. 
Effect  Of  Farm  Mechanization  On  Exp enditures  For  Labor : 

Expenditures  for  farm  labor  per  farm  were  twice  as  large  in  Maryland 
in  1900  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  but  did  not  increase  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  in  the  United  States  in  subsequent  years.  Since  higher  costs  for  farm 
labor  are  not  explained  by  any  observed  appreciable  increase  in  agricultural 
occupation  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  increase  is  due  to  higher  wages  and  that 
the  higher  wages  v/ere  justified  by  higher  man-hour  production  with  improved  farm 
machinery. 
Size  Of  Farms; 

The  last  table  of  Exiiibit  14,  refers  to  the  proportion  of  total  farms 
included  in  the  various  size  classifications.  There  was  only  minor  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Maryland  percentages  in  the  first  two  classifica- 
tions. In  the  last  two  classifications,  which  cover  farms  larger  than  500  acres, 
the  United  States  percentages  are  much  larger  than  Maryland's. 

The  economic  justification  of  mechanized  farm  equipment  is  not  only 
dependent  on  the  farm  size  but  also  on  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  is  devoted  to 
crops  on  which  the  equipment  can  be  used  most  efficiently, 

Maxim-urn  use  and  probably  the  most  efficient  use  of  mechanized  farm 
equipment  has  been  on  very  large  Western  grain  farms  and  this  combined  with  low 
priced  land,  unsuited  to  large  scale  production  of  other  crops,  has  resulted  in 
repeated  overproduction  of  grains  on  these  farms  and  depressed  prices  which  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  income  obtainable  from  these  crops  on  smaller  general 
farms , 

Approximately  62.%   of  the  crop  land  harvested  in  Maryland  in  1929  was  in 
grains  (principally  corn  and  wheat)  and  in  Kent  County  the  percentage  was  7^%, 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  0?  JtiRYLAivD 
PAT^T  VI 
Chapter  4 
CHAI^GES  IIJ  TYPES  0?  F^'iEIiaiJG 


In  the  1930  Census,  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  first  time,  made  the 

following  classifications  in  types  of  farming: 

General,  Cash  Grain,  Cotton, 
Crop  specialty,  Stock-ranch,  Poultry,  Self-sufficing,  AbTiormal  and  Un- 
classified. Source  of  income;  that  is,  the  value  of  predicts  from  a 
particular  source  in  relation  to  the  value  of  products  from  all 
sources,  was  the  primary  basis  used  in  classifying  the  farms  hy  type. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  thirteen  types,  seven  appear  as  of  predominant 
importance  in  some  county  or  agriculttiral  section  of  Maryland,  namely: 
General,  Dairy,  Cash  Grain,  Crop  Specialty,  Fruit,  Truck  and  Poviltry. 

These  types  and  the  product  values  reported  for  them  were  used  in 
constructing  the  Base  Pattern  of  Maryland's  agricultiire  presented  in  Part  II. 
Their  distribution  in  counties  and  economic  sections  of  the  state,  in  which 
they  appear  afe  of  importance,  is  shown  in  Exhibits  3  to  9  on  pages  6  to  12  of 
this  issue. 

Statistical  data  are  not  available  by  these  type  classifications  for 
years  preceding  1930,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe  changes  through 
studies  of  statistics  relating  to  livestock,  livestock  products,  crops  and  other 
farm  data  on  v/hich  the  Census  Bureau  reported. 

The  appearance  of  seven  of  the  important  types  of  farming  in  Maryland 
and  the  high  percentage  of  total  product  value  reported  for  General  farming 
(28,0^),  indicated  a  very  good  diversity  of  farming  in  the  State, 
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Trends  In  Specified  Live  Stock  On  Farms; 

In  EitJiibit  15  of  Part  V,  we  presented  trend  indexes  relating  to  live 
stock  and  live  stock  products.  These  indicate  changes  which  would  reflect  on 
General,  Dairjr  and  Poultry  types  of  farming.  In  Table  1  the  indexes  refer  to 
live  stock:  cows,  heifers,  swine,  sheep  and  chicken  on  farms.  As  we  eiamine 
those  indexes  it  seems  evident  that  cattle  on  Maryland  toxms   after  declining 
in  the  two  decades  following  1900,  began  an  increase  which  has  been  sustained 
in  subsequent  decades.  The  increase  follovring  1920  was  mostly  due  to  increase 
in  dairy  cattle.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  also- 
in  the  production  of  beef  cattle  on  some  of  the  large  farms. 

The  indexes  for  swine  on  farms,  also  presented  in  Table  1  of  Exhibit 
15,  indicate  considerable  instability  in  swine  raising  in  the  State  during  the 
1900-»35  period.  There  was  an  especially  rapid  decline  in  swine  on  farms  fol- 
lowing 1920.  Among  the  causes  which  influenced  this  decline,  probably  the 
most  important  were  low  prices  due  to  declining  demand  and  overproduction  fol-v 
lov/ing  the  World  War,  competion  from  large  corn  grov;ing  f arras  in  the  West, 
government  control  measures  and  switches  to  other  products. 

The  indexes  for  sheep  on  Maryland  farms,  also  presented  in  Table  1 
of  Exhibit  15,  indicate  great  instability  in  sheep  grov/ing  in  Maryland.  Fol- 
lov;ing  a  substantial  increase  in  the  1900- '10  decade  there  was  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  next  two  decades.  In  the  1920-'50  decade  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
revival  of  sheep  raising  but  the  decline  in  the  1930-'35  period  does  not  indi- j 
cate  a  sustained  interest  in  sheep  raising.  The  indexes  for  wool  production 
and  value,  Table  4,  tend  to  confirm  the  declining  importance  of  sheep  raising  in 
the  State.  The  greater  decline  in  vrool  production  than  in  sheep  on  farms  indi- 
cates greater  importance  of  sheep  growing  for  lamb  production  than  for  wool. 
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Due  to  the  census  being  taken  some  years  in  January,  before  the 
spring  lambing  season,  and  some  years  in  April,  after  this  season,  the  number 
of  lambs  v/ere  excluded  in  preparing  o\ir  indexes  for  sheep  on  farms. 

Among  the  influences  affecting  sheep  growing  in  Maryland,  probably 
the  most  important  are  competition  from  large  ranges  in  the  West  and  increased 
use  of  pasture  lands  for  dairy  or  beef  cattle  in  the  State. 
Pouliiry; 

In  Table  2  of  Exhibit  15^  Part  V,  fo  presented  indexes  of  trends  in 
poultry  -and  poultry  products  only  for  chickens.  Data  for  other  poultry  are 
very  incomplete  in  Census  reports. 

PQ\iltry  farming  assirncd  predominant  importance  in  only  one  county  in 
Maryland  in  193G,  nom,ely,  in  Caroline  County,  pjultvy  ;md  pouJ.try  products  axe 
important  sources  of  cash  income  however  on  p::,:  act  1  r .^AL  y  all  frjrms..   The  statistics 
indicate  a  large  increase  in  the  importance  of  -gon^-tij  raisin,'  in  t'n.j  S'^'CA-c.     As 
in  the  c.ise  of  sheep,  the  census  being  taken  some  yeca-s  In  January  before  spring 
hatching  and  some  years  in  April  when  this  is  r/oll  advancedj  the  figures  for  dif- 
ferent census  years  are  not  strictly  comparable*  The  cer-sus  figures  do  not  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  broiler  size  chickens,  v/hich 
from  other  sources,  is  knoun  to  have  increased  considerably. 

Poultry  and  poultrj^  products,  being  mostly  direct-to -consumer  products, 
are  influenced  to  a  groat  extent  by  general  economic  conditions.  The  substantial 
increase  in  Maryland  in  the  1900-'35  period  reflects  increased  local  demand  due 
to  population  growth  in  the  State's  industrial  sectionsc 

In  Table  3  of  Exhibit  15  of  Part  V,  v;e  presented  statistical  indexes 
relating  to  dairy  farniing.  These  indicate  considerable  increase,  during  the 
1900-»35  period,  in  the  importance  of  dairy  farming  in  Miofyland  and  also  im- 
poj'tant  changes  in  the  marketing  of  dairy  products.  Indexes  for  the  number  of 
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dairy  cows  and  heifers  on  farms  in  1920,  1925  and  1955  shov;  substantial  in- 
creases in  each  period  following  1920,  The  statistics  for  number  of  cotts  milked 
in  1924,  1929  arid  1934  do  not  indicate  a  largo  increase  and  do  not  appear  to 
account  for  a  much  greater  increase  in  milk  produced. 

The  large  increase  in  milk  production  follovring  1919  as  compared  to 
a  small  increase  in  nurabor  of  cov-'s  milked,  indicates  changes  in  dairy  herds, 
v.'hich  from  other  sources  of  information  are  kncun  to  have  occurred.  Those 
T.7erG  in  the  nature  of  changes  from  high  buttorfat  producing  types  of  dairy  cattle 
to  high  milk;  producers  and  to  improved  ?tock  and  foeding  practices. 

The  first  v/as  a  result  of  very  definite  changes  in  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  which  are  indicated  by  the  statistical  indexes  relating  to  total 
milk  produced,  milk  marketed  as  whole  milk,  butter  churned  on  farms  and  cream 
sold.  These  indexes  show  a  iery  large  increase,  following  1909,  in  sales  of 
whole  milk  and  a  very  drastic  decline  in  butter  chvurned  on  farms  and  sold. 

Several  influences  contributed  to  this  change,  the  most  important  of 
vfhich  were  the  increased  demand  for  whole  railk  and  the  establishment  of 
creameries  for  the  production  of  butter.  Both  of  these  changes  were  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  State's  industrial  economy. 

Cream  sold  as  butter  fat,  increased  greatly  in  the  period  from  1909  [ 
to  1924  during  which  the  practice  of  churning  butter  on  farms  was  replaced  by 
cream  separation  and  sale  of  cream  to  creameries  for  manufacture  of  butter  and 
other  cream  products.  The  decline  in  the  1924- '29  period  indicates  a  very  de- 
finite switch  from  cream  separation  and  sale  to  greater  marketing  as  whole  milk.  ' 
Facilities  for  moving  whole  milk  from  farms  to  market,  including  improved  roads 
and  increased  demand  for  whole  milk  in  the  State's  industrial  sections  have  been 
the  chief  influvjnces  on  the  increased  marketing  of  dairj''  products  as  whole  milk,  - 
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Fruit  Growing; 

In  EKhibit  I5  of  Part  V,  we  presented  indexes  of  trends  relating  to 
Fruit  farming  in  Maryland.  While  fruit  production  and  value  of  fruit  production 
statistics,  indicate  income  from  fruit  growing,  they  are  subject  to  variations 
resulting  from  crop  failure  due  to  weather  conditions  and  wide  variations  in 
prices.  They  do  not,  therefore,  provide  such  reliable  indicators  of  change  in 
fruit  growing  as  statistics  on  trees,  vines  and  acreage  devoted  to  small  fruits. 

In  our  Base  Pattern  of  Maryland»s  agriculture,  fruit  growing  assumed 
predominant  importance  in  1930,  only  in  V/ashington  and  Allegany  counties.  It 
is  found  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  on  most  farms  in  other  counties. 

With  respect  to  tree  fruits,  the  Census  reports  on  total  trees  of  all 
ages,  on  trees  of  non-bearing  age  and  on  trees  of  bearing  age.  The  trend  in- 
dexes of  Tables  1,  2  and  3  of  Exhibit  16  were  prepared  from  these  data.  Non- 
bearing  trees  were  assumed  to  be  young  trees  which  had  not  yet  come  into  bearing. 
While  other  tree  fruits  are  grown  in  the  State  besides  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  cherries,  these  four  are  the  most  predominant. 

Examination  of  Table  1  indicate  a  continuous  and  drastic  decline  in 
fruit  trees  of  all  ages,  there  being  in  1935  only  41. 8^;;^  of  the  number  of  trees 
reported  in  1910.  Even  more  significant  of  the  future  of  fruit  growing  in  the 
State  was  the  great  decline  in  trees  of  non-bearing  age,  which  in  1935  were 
only  165^  of  the  niomber  in  1910,  This,  when  related  to  the  large  decline  in 
trees  of  all  ages  and  tree?  of  bearing  age,  very  definitely  points  to  very 
little  planting  of  new  orchards  or  replacements  in  old  orchards  and  a  contin-K 
ued  decline  in  the  production  of  fruits  in  the  State, 

The  growing  of  apples  appears  to  have  held  up  much  better  than  the 
other  three  fruits.  However,  the  drastic  decline  in  number  of  apple  trees  of 
non-bearing  age,  reported  in  1930  and  1935,  indicates  that  apple  growing  will 
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show  marked  decline  in  the  future,  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  planting 
of  new  orchards, 

peaches  and  pears  shov/  the  greatest  declines.  These  fruits  were  for-1  -^ 
merly  grown  in  large  quantities  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Diseases  of  these  trees 
and  increase  in  insect  pests,  which  resulted  in  high  loss  of  trees  or  high  spray- 
ing costs,  the  development  of  fruit  growing  in  other  states,  improved  facilities 
for  fruit  transportation  for  long  distances  and  demand  for  better  graded  fruits 
have  all  contributed  to  the  decline  in  tree  fruit  growing  in  Maryland,  The  de- 
cline has  not  been  fully  registered  by  production  and  value  statistics  which  may  '^ 
be  expected  to  show  greater  declines  in  future  years. 

Examination  of  the  trend  indexes  of  Table  4  of  Exhibit  16,  relating  to 
gpape  growing  indicates  a  large  increase  in  grape  growing  from  1910  to  1930,  but 
a  substantial  decline  in  thcj  total  vines,  non-bearing  and  bearing  vines  in  the 
1930- '35  period.  The  increase  in  grape  growing  was  largely  due  to  increased  de- 
mand for  grapes  for  hone  making  of  grape  wine  and  grape  juice  during  the  prohi- 
bition era.  The  decline  following  prohibition  repeal  tends  to  confirm  this. 
Small  Fruits: 

The  trend  inde^ces  of  Tables  7  and  8  of  Exhibit  16  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  small  fruits,  the  most  important  of  which  are  strawberries,  black- 
berries, dewberries  and  raspberries*  The  Census  Bttreau  reports  only  on  acre- 
age and  production  of  small  fruits i 

The  statistics  indicate  a  general  decline  and  instability  of  these 
fruit  crops  in  Maryland  with  v.'ide  variations  in  both  acreage  and  quarts  produced," 
In  both  acreage  and  production,  strawberries  are  most  predominant. 

The  instability  of  small  fruit  growing  in  the  State  can  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  lack  of  demand  and  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  other  influences,\ 
The  production  and  harvesting  of  these  fruits  requires  considerable  manual  labor, 
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particularly  in  harvesting,  A  scarcity  of  aheap  labor  for  berry  picking  in 
Maryland,  due  to  migration  of  farm  labor  to  industrial  sections;  a  greater 
supply  of  this  labor  in  other  states  to  the  south  and  increased  production  of 
these  fruits  in  southern  states;  better  transportation  facilities  from  southern 
states  into  markets  formerly  supplied  from  Maryland  atnd  the  earlier  ripening 
of  fruits  in  the  south  have  all  eontributed  to  a  decline  in  small  fruit  growing 
in  Maryland. 
Truck  Crops: 

In  Exhibit  17  of  Part  V»  we  presented  trend  indexes  relating  to 
specified  truck  crops  in  Maryland,  They  indicate  a  continuous  and  very  Large 
increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  principal  truck  crops  of  the  State*  in 
the  entire  period  from  1899  to  193^  this  increase  was  58,6^»  It  is  significant 
that  large  increases  were  in  truck  crops  which  move  direct  to  consumers  as 
green  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus,  string  beans,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and 
spinach. 

Unfortunately,  the  Farm  Census  data  for  1899,  1924  and  1934  do  not 
cover  value  of  truck  crops  and  the  data  for  1909,  giving  both  acreage  and  value, 
cover  only  farms  reporting  one  or  more  acres  devoted  to  raising  truck  crops  for 
sale  or  home  use  and  are>  therefore,  not  strictly  comparable  with  data  for  other 
years  in  which  this  limitation  was  not  applied*  Since  the  1909  data  do  indicate 
a  change  in  spite  of  the  limitation  they  have  been  included  in  the  tables,  ' 

Truck  farming  appears  in  our  Base  Pattern  of  Maryland's  agriculture 
in  1930,  as  a  predominant  type  of  farming  in  only  one  agricultural  section:  Sec- 
tion lo9,  (Dorchester  and  VJicomico  counties)  and  in  another  agricultural  county  I 
(Somerset),  it  also  appears  as  a  predominant  type  of  farming  in  three  rural  in- 1 
dustrial  counties,  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  Georges  and  Baltimore  counties,   (See 
Exhibit  6,  Distribution  Of  Truck  Farming  In  Maryland),  There  is  a  considerable 
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amount  of  truck  farming  on  most  farms  botn  for  sale  and  home  consumption  of  veg- 
etables but  the  value  as  compared  to  other  crops  does  not  assume  predominant  im- 
portance except  in  the  counties  enumerated  above.  It  is  significant  that  truck 
farming  assumes  predominant  importance  only  in  counties  where  industrial  develop- 
ment and  its  resultant  population  increase  has  created  greater  local  markets 
for  vegetables. 
Grains  And  Other  Field  Crops; 

In  Table  l,of  Exhibit  18,  Part  V,  we  presented  trend  indexes  ralating 
to  acreage  of  grain  crops,  and  to  production  and  value  of  grain  crops  (corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley)  in  the  State,  in  tables  2  and  3  data  relative  to  acreage 
production  and  value  of  tobacco  and  potatoes  were  presented.  In  Exhibit  18a, 
trend  indexes  relating  to  acreage  devoted  to  grain  crops  (total,  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  rj'e)were  presented  for  each  of  Maryland's  economic  sections, 
except  Baltimore  City  which  has  a  small  amount  of  farm  land  included  in  its  area. 
From  the  standpoint  of  land  use,  grain  acreage  is  predominant  in  Mary- 
land. This  is.  shovm  by  the  high  percentage  of  all  crop  liind  harvested  which  was 
devoted  to  grain  crops  in  1924,  1929,  and  1934,  in  the  following  table: 
Ratio  of  Grain  Land  Harvested  to  Total  Crop  Land  Harvested 

Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

State    lol  lo2_  lo8  Io9  loll  H-5  1-2  1-5 

1924     59.9    65.1  53.0  70.0  58.4  58.5  33.9  44.0  45.0 

1929     62.5    66,5  55.6  72.9  59,2  6S.5  37.2  44.6  44,7 

1934     58.9    63.3  56.3  69.2  56.4  51.9  40.7  43.7  39,3 

Wheat  and  corn  acreage  represented  most  of  the  grain  acreage  harvested 

in  1924,  1929  and  1934  as  shown  in  the  following  table; 

Ratio  of  V/heat  and  Corn  Land  Harvested  to  Total  Grain  Land  Harvested 


1924 
1929 
1934 


Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

lol 
93.2 

loB 

90.8 

Io8 
98.4 

Io9 
97.0 

loll 
97.9 

H-5 
56,2 

1-2 
88,1 

1-5 
97,4 

92.7 

89,6 

98.7 

97.2 

97.0 

53,5 

83.0 

98.4 

88.6 

86.1 

96,6 

93.5 

95.5 

55.4 

79.7 

97.4 
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In  Allegany  County,  which  has  the  lowest  wheat  acreage  and  lowest  combined  wheat 
and  corn  acreage,  the  acreage  devoted  to  oats  represented  41.4^,  43. 35^  and 
39.895  of  the  grain  acreage  in  1924,  19S9  and  1934. 

Referring  to  Table  1  of  Exliibit  18,  it  is  evident  that  total  acreage 
devoted  to  production  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  barley  consistently  and  greatly 
declined  in  the  period  from  1919  to  1934  and  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
decline  in  production.  Duo  to  higher  prices  obtained  during  and  after  the  World 
War  the  value  of  those  grain  crops  held  considerably  above  the  1909  level  until 
1934  when  values  dropped  lower  due  to  the  depression.  Only  one  grain,  barley 
shows  a  very  substantial  increase  in  acreage,  production  and  value  since  1919. 
It  represents  however,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  grain  acre-age  and 
production. 
Tobacco: 

From  Table  2  of  Exhibit  18  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  tobacco  acreage,  production  and  value  during  the  1909-1934  period,  •' 
A  stimulation  of  tobacco  production  occurred  during  the  World  V/ar  and  in  the 
period  following  this  the  great  increase  in  cigarette  manufacture,  for  which  tho 
Marj-laiid  tobaccos  are  in  demand,  maintained  a  good  situation  in'. tobacco  growing. 
Potatoes: 

The  trend  indexes  of  Table  5,  Exhibit  18  relate  to  acreage,  production 
and  value  of  potato  crops  in  the  State.  Following  a  highly  stii:iulatod  production 
during  tho  Uorld  VJar  accompanied  by  high  prices  for  these  products  there  was  a 
considerable  decline.  Y/hilc  the  acreage  in  1934  was  about  14^  lower  than  in  1909 
the  production  was  only  3.55^  less  and  the  crop  value  was  14. S%  above  1909,  The 
statistics  indicate  considerable  stability  in  potato  growing  in  the  State, 
Grain  Farming  In  Economic  Sections; 

From  an  examination  of  Exhibit  18a,  Part  V,  it  is  evident  that  all  of 
the  economic  sections  experienced  large  declines  in  acreage  devoted  to  grain 
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crops  during  the  1909-1934  period.  A  study  of  statistics  relating  to  hay  and 
forage  crops  and  plov/able  pasture  land  disclosed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  v/ithdra\7n  from  grain  production  was  diverted  to  these  uses. 

This  expansion  of  land  use  in  hay  and  forage  crops  and  plowable  pas- 
ture land  together  v;ith  the  fact  that  the  acreage  d^oted  to  corn  declined  con- 
siderably less  than  that  devoted  to  wheat  (corn  E5.8^  as  compared  to  uheat  30.8%) 
is  no  doubt  due  to  expansion  of  dairy  farming.  Corn  is  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  wheat  in  stock  feeding. 

Dairy  farming  was  a  predominant  type  of  farming  in  Agricultural  Sec- 
tions lol  and  lo2  and  in  tv/o  of  the  Industrial  Sections  (H-5  and  1-2)  of  the   '' 
1930  Base  Pattern. 

The  1909-1934  declines  in  total  grain  acreage  in  these  sections  were 
as  follows: 

section  Id  (31,Efo),  Section  Io2  {32.1%),  Section  H-5  (30, 3?^),  *^' 
section  1-2  (36,7%), 

The  decline  in  wheat  acreage  in  the  same  sections  was,  30.35&,  39.7%,  "  "^ 
15.7%,  and  47.150  respectively  while  the  corresponding  corn  acreage  declines  were, 
18, 5^0,  25.5%,  15.3%  and  28.2%  respectively. 

While  dairy  farming  did  not  appear  as  a  predominant  type  of  farming  in 
Section  lo8,  the  second  largest  grain  grov;ing  section  in  the  state,  a  study  of 
statistics  on  dairy  farming  in  this  section  indicates  considerable  increase. 

Tae  tenant  lease  contracts  of  Maryland  have  probably  had  considerable"^ 
influence  on  the  extent  to  which  land  formerly  used  in  grain  crops  has  been  di- 
verted to  other  crops.  Under  these  contracts  the  farm  landlord  shares  only  in 
field  crops,  while  the  tenant  shares  in  these  crops,  and  also  owns  the  livestock 
and  receives  all  the  income  from  this.  For  this  reason  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  greater  incentive  on  owner  operated  farms  to  go  into  dairying  and  livestock 
farming  and  divert  land  from  grain  g&owing  to  the  production  of  forage  crops  and 
pasture,  than  on  tan.ont  operated  foj?ms. 
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Referring  to  Exhibit  i3a  of  Part  V,  relating  to  farm  tenure  in  counties 
and  Economic  Sections  of  the  State,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
farms  tenant  operated  in  Sections  lol  and  Io2,  H-5  and  I-S,  in  which  dairy- 
farming  was  a  predominant  tj'pe  of  farming  in  the  Base  Pattern  of  1930,  was  auch 
lower  than  in  Section  Io8.  It  seems  evident  that  farm  tenure  therefore  has  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  diversion  of  grain  acreage  to  forage  crops,  pas- 
ture and  other  more  profitable  uses  and  is  a  very  definite  problem  in  Section 
lo8  where  tenant  operation  of  farms  is  the  highest  in  the  State  with  57.2%  of 
its  total  acreage  tenant  operated  in  1910  as  compared  to  the  State's  58.5%. 
In  1925  there  was  still  52.9^o  of  its  acreage  tenant  operated  as  compared  to 
33,4%  in  the  State,  indicating  little  improvement. 

Due  to  Federal  Soil  Conservation  measures  directed  to  reduction  in 
soil  depleting  land  uses  and  increased  use  in  legumes  and  other  forage  crops, 
a  further  decline  in  grain  acreage  may  be  expected  in  the  period  since  1934. 

With  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  State's  crop  land  still  devoted 
to  grain  crops,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  a  complete  economic  study  of 
grain  growing  in  the  state  to  determine  the  competitive  position  of  Maryland 
with  states  where  grain  growing  has  been  highly  commercialized  on  large  highly 
mechanized  farms.  The  need  for  such  a  study  is  particularly  great  in  Section 
loB. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAKD 
PART  VI 
Chapter  5 
MORTGAGE  DEBT 


In  Exhibits  19  and  19a,  we  presented  statistical  data  indicative 
of  changes,  during  the  period  of  1910  to  1930,  in  full  owner  operated  farm 
mortgage  debt.  These  statistics  provide  a  comparison  of  mortgage  debt  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  Marj^^land.  They  also  provide  data  for 
comparing  State  changes  with  those  in  the  Counties  and  economic  sections 
of  the  State, 

Mortgage  debt  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  part  of  farm  operating 
expense.  Interest  payments  must  be  met  regardless  of  farm  income  if  fore- 
closure of  farm  mortgages  and  loss  of  equity  are  to  be  avoided.  Unlike 
taxes,  mortgage  debt  is  within  the  control  of  the  farmer  and  avoidance  of 
excessive  mortgage  debt  is  a  roatter  of  sound  farm  economics  and  managanent 
where  debt  cost  must  be  met  from  farm  income. 

The  statistics  of  Exhibits  19  and  19a  cover  the  decade  of  the  World 
War  which  was  a  period  of  high  demand  and  prices  for  farm  products,  and  the 
subsequent  decade,  which  was  marked  by  a  high  degree  of  industrial  activity 
and  prosperity.  The  1910- '20  decade  was  marked  by  an  extreme  inflation  in 
farm  values  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  mortgage  debt.  The  average  value 
per  farm  increasing  83,6%  in  the  Bation  and  74.7^  in  Maryland  while  mortgage 
debt  increased  95,7%  in  the  Nation  and  81, 3^0  in  Maryland.  Farmers  apparently 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  greater  income  of  the  period  to  reduce  mortgage 
indebtedness  but  expanded  their  holdings  and  operations  on  borrowed  funds 
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hased  on  inflated  paper  values  cf  farms  which  were  later  to  collapse.  The  extreme 
to  which  such  borrowing  was  carried  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  6.6^  and  3.7^ 
in  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  value  in  the  United  States  and  Maryland  respectively 
for  the  decade. 

In  the  1920- '30  decade,  farm  prosperity  was  not  on  a  parity  with  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  Average  farm  value  declined  22.2%  in  the  Nation  while  mort- 
gage debt  increased  6.1%  and  these  combined  changes  resulted  in  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  (35.1%),  with  a  resultant  decrease  in 
farmers'  equity.   Contrasted  with  this,  average  farm  values  in  Maryland  increased 
10.1%.  and  mortgage  debt  increased  18.2%  and  these  changes  combined  resulted  in  a 
much  lower  increase  in  Maryland's  ratio  of  debt  to  value  (8.5%).  Tiie  decline  in 
farmers' equity  in  Maryland  was,  therefore,  less  severe  than  the  average  in  the 
Nation. 

Further  drastic  declines  in  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  occurred  in 
the  1950-'35  period  (see  Exhibit  20).  When  mortgage  data  are  available  from  the 
1940  Census  there  will  no  doubt  be  furth-^r  large  increases  in  the  National  and 
Maryland  ratios  of  mortgage  debt  to  value. 

These  farm  mortgage  conditions  were  economically  unsound  and  combined 
with  greatly  decreased  farm  income  in  the  depression  period  caused  wholesale 
foreclosures. 

In  Maryland,  the  increase  in  average  value  per  farm  during  the  191C-'20 
decade  varied  greatly  between  the  State's  economic  sections.  The  increase  in 
Sections  lol,  Io2,  lo9  and  loll  was  considerably  more  than  for  the  State  and 
exceptionally  high  in  Sections  Io9  and  loll.  These  high  increases  were  partly 
due  to  purchase  of  farm  estates  and  improvements  of  these  by  wealthy  people. 

Peculiarly  the  Rural  Industrial  Sections  1-2,  I-?  and  H-5  experienced 
considerably  lo7/er  increases  in  average  value  per  farm  than  the  State's  average. 
This  in  Sections  1-2  and  1-3  was  probably  due  to  the  higher  value  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade,  resulting  from  industrial  developments  in  Baltimore 
City  and  Baltimore  County. 
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In  the  1920- '50  decade  only  one  of  the  Rural  Agricultural  Sections, 
lo2,  showed  any  substantial  increase  in  average  value  per  farm.  Sections  lol 
and  loll  made  small  gains,  Section  Io8  lost  considerably  and  Section  Io9  re- 
mained practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  decade.  In  this  decade  the 
greatest  increases  in  average  value  per  farm  were  in  two  of  the  Rural  Industrial 
Sections  1-2  and  1-3  where  the  incre.-;ses  were  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  industrial 
prosperity  in  the  Baltimore  area  and  a  large  increase  in  rural  residence. 

Mortgage  debt  in  the  econoinic  sections  of  the  State  follov/ed  farm 
real  estate  values  generally.  In  Sections  lo8,  Io9  and  loll  the  percent 
increase  in  mortgage  debt  was  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  value,  indicating 
a  particularly  unsound  financial  condition  in  farm  ownership  in  these  sections. 

In  all  sections  oxcopt  Io8  mortgage  debt  per  farm  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  1920-' 30  decade. 

The  changes  in  average  value  per  f.arm  and  mortgage  debt  in  the 
different  sections  are  reflected  in  the  ratios  of  mortgage  debt  to  value  for 
the  two  decades,  the  overall  increases  being  Sec.  lol  (4.9%);  Sec.  Io2  (IO.89J); 
sec.  108  (8,2%);  Sec.  lo9  (9.7%);  Sec.  loll  (7,9%);  Sec.  1-2  (1.0%);  Sec,  1-3 
(2,8%)  and  Sec.  H-5  (0,7%)  as  compared  with  4.0%  for  the  State  and  12.3%  for 
the  Nation, 

While  the  average  mortgage  per  farm  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
during  the  1910- '30  period,  was  about  20%  higher  than  that  in  Maryland  the 
average  mortgage  per  acre  in  Maryland  v;as  about  24$5  higher  than  that  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  average  Maryland  farmer  was  therefore,  operating 
under  a  24%  greater  mortgage  debt  burden  per  acre,  the  interest  cost  of  which 
must  be  met  by  higher  income  per  acre.  It  will  bo  shovm  later  that  the 
average  Maryland  farmer  had  a  higher  cash  fam  income  per  acre  from  which  to 
meet  this  cost. 
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ECONOMC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAND 

PART  VI 

Chapter  6 

FARli  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  AND  RELATIONSHIP  BETV/EEl\f  TAXES, 
REAL  ESTATE  VALUES  AI^ID  CASH  FARM  INCOME  (1) 


In  Exhibits  20  and  20a  of  Part  V,  we  presented,  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  for  Maryland,  tabulated  and  graphed  statistical  data 
relating  to  average  farm  real  estate  tax  per  acre  for  the  1913-' 38  period; 
average  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  for  the  1910' 35  period;  and 
average  cash  farm  income  per  acre  for  the  1924- 'SS  period-. 

Taxes  are  an  inescapable  item  of  expense  in  farm  operations  and 
in  the  past  several  decades  have  absorbed  a  greatly  increased  proportion 
of  the  farmer's  income.  The  burden  of  taxes  naturally  became  more  acute 
following  1929,  when  cash  farm  income  declined  rapidly  without  a  proportionate 
decline  in  taxes  and  the  farmer's  tax  burden  therefore  became  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern  to  Federal,  State  and  County  governments. 

The  average  farm  real  estate  tax  per  acre  increased  greatly,  both 
in  the  Nation  and  in  Maryland,  during  the  1910-'2O  and  1920-»30  decades. 
The  national  maximum  was  reached  in  1929  when  it  vras  241^o  of  the  1913  tax. 
In  Maryland  the  maximum  was  reached  in  1930,  when  it  was  245^  of  the  1913 
tax.  Throughout  the  1913-»38  period,  Maryland's  tax  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  national.  In  1913  it  was  5^o  greater  And  in  1938  was  87%  above  the 

(1)  Statistics  for  cash  farm  income  are  from  reports  roloasod  by  the  U.  S» 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Their  estimates  have  been  revised 
from  time  to  time  and  changed.  The  figures  used  in  Exhibit  20  are  de- 
rived from  the  latest  available  estimates. 
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average  national  tax.  During  the  1930- 'SS  period  there  was  a  decline  in  both 
the  national  and  Maryland  tax,  the  national  tax  in  1935  was  35^  lower  than 
the  1929  raaxiuum  while  Maryland's  tax  in  1934  was  34.4^5  less  than  the  1930 
inaxlniuia.  In  the  next  tv;o  years  the  tax  again  increased  both  nationally  and 
in  Maryland  .and  the  increase  in  Maryland  was  greater  than  the  national  increase. 

V/hile  these  data  show  that  the  average  farm  real  estate  tax  per  acre 
in  Maryland  represents  a  greater  charge  against  farm  operations  than  the 
average  for  the  Nation,  it  would  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  data  to  assume 
that  the  higher  Maryland  tax  indicated  any  ULnsound  economic  condition  in 
finances,  governmental  administrations  or  tax  policies  of  Maryland  counties. 
Nor  does  it  indicate,  of  itself,  any  unfavorable  reaction  on  the  competitive 
position  of  Maryland's  farm  products*  This  question  resolves  itself  into  how 
the  tax  revenues  are  being  spent  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  revenue 
from  the  higher  tax  on  Maryland  farm  real  estate  nay  be  so  expended  as  to 
inprovG  the  competitive  position  of  Maryland's  farm  products  in  the  competitive 
markets  to  v/hich  they  move. 

The  period  from  19L0  to  1929  v/as  iTiarked  by  intensive  industrial 
devolopnont  and  prosperity;  enplojnaent  and  wages  vrere  at  high  levels  and  there 
v;as  a  marked  rise  in  living  standards  which  had  its  reaction  on  agricultural 
comriunities. 

Except  where  revenues  are  available  from  other  sources,  farm  real 
estate  taxes  indicate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  living  standards  in  a  farm 
comm\mity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  a  few  decades  in  Maryland  to 
find  farm  real  estate  taxes  very  much  lower  than  they  are  at  present,  but 
we  would  also  find  most  of  the  farm  communities  v/ith  practically  no  modern 
homes,  schools  much  bclov;  present  day  standards,  no  improved  highways  and 
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lacking  many  of  tlio  other  facilities,  provided  through  coimty  aiid  state 
asencias,  which  contribute  to  better  living  conditions. 

The  data  relating  to  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  Maryland,  during  the  1910-»35  period,  shov/  values  in 
Maryland  ranging  from  20  to  80  percent  higher  than  values  in  the  Nation.  This 
partly  explains  the  higher  real  estate  taxes  in  Maryland,  It  also  indicates, 
however,  that  the  average  Maryland  frim  is  better  iiaproved  with  hone  and  farm 
buildings, 

Aaong  other  causes  contributing  to  high  faim  real  estate  taxes  and 
increase  in  taxes  in  Maryland  liuring  the  1913-»38  period,  a  rapid  and  large 
increase  in  funded  debt,  substantial  increases  in  assessments  and  some 
increases  in  rates  were  foiind  to  be  the  principal  causes, 

A  quite  conpreheiisive  study  of  farm  taxes  in  Maryland  was  made  by 
W.  P»  Walker  and  S.  H,  DeVault  and  published  in  1G3S  by  the  University  of  Marylan 
under  the  title,  '^Taxation  In  Maryland  Yfith  Reference  To  Agric\ilture",  (Bulletin 
No,  339).  This  work  provides  considerable  information  relating  to  farm  real 
estate  taxes,  funded  debt  and  the  principal  ga!i|>lic  improvements  for  which  funds 
raised  by  bond  issues  were  used  in  the  counties  of  Maryland, 

In  an  analysis  of  data  presented  in  this  Bulletin  No,  339  we  found 
that  bonded  indebtedness  of  Maryland's  counties  increased  rapidly  from  191E 
to  1932.  in  1912  the  bonded  «ebt  was  $1,922,000;  in  1922  it  was  $7,201,000 
and  in  1932  it  was  $31,437,000,  Those  very  large  increases  in  funded  debt 
entailed  correspondingly  large  increases  in  couiaty  tax  revenues  for  meeting 
araortization  and  interest  payments  on  bonds  with  resultant  increases  in 
assessments  and  tax  rates.  This  v/as  the  principal  cause  of  high  and  increasing 
taxes  iu  the  period. 

The  authors  state  that  about  87^^  of  the  county  bonds  outstanding 
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were  for  school  and  road  purposes,  divided  in  the  proportions  of  about  50^ 
and  375J  respectively.  The  road  bonds,  included  in  these  figures,  excluded 
those  to  be  repaid  from  the  gasoline  tax. 

This  provides  us  with  definite  information  as  to  the  use  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  bond  issues  and  the  increased  tax  revenues  and  shows 
that  they  were  almost  entirely  applied  to  improvements  in  schools  and  roads 
and  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out  these  improvements  contribute  greatly 
to  better  standards  of  living.  Improved  roads  also  react  on  the  farm  economy 
in  providing  better  facilities  for  commvini coition  and  movement  of  farm  products 
to  market  areas. 

With  respect  to  increases  in  assessed  valuation  d^oring  the  1910- '27 
period  an  increase  of  44%  on  all  farm  property,  an  increase  on  land  of  349fc 
and  on  buildings  of  84?b  are  cited  in  Bulletin  No*.  339* 

With  respect  to  increase  in  the  tax  rate  per  ^100  of  assessed  valuation, 
Bulletin  No.  339  provides  data  relating  to  eleven  Maryland  counties  selected 
for  study.   In  1910  the  average  county  rate  for  these  counties  was  ^0.997)  the 
State  rate  was  $0.16  and  the  total  county  and  State  was  $1,157.   In  the 
highest  year  (1922),  the  average  county  rate  was  |1.55,  the  State  rate  was 
$0.35  and  the  total  county  and  State  wcs  $1.90.   In  the  1934- '35  tax  year 
the  lowest  rate  since  1910  was  reached  when  the  average  county  rate  in  the 
eleven  comities  was  $0,991,  the  State  rate  was  $0.22  and  the  total  county  and 
State  was  $1,211.  Increases  following  the  1934- '35  tax  year  brought  the  average 
couuty  rate  to  $1,273,  the  State  rate  to  $0.2335  and  the  total  county  and 
State  rate  to  $1.5065  in  the  1939-'40  tax  year.  (1). 


(1)  Data  for  years  subsequent  to  1932  are  from  reports  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee of  The  Maryland  State  Grange  and  Marylr.nd  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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Changes  in  assessed  valuations  and  tax  rates  combined,  determine  the 
taxes  paid.  Separately  they  only  indicate  the  extent  to  which  adjustments  in 
tax  revenues  were  made  by  each. 

In  Chapter  5  we  developed  that  the  average  farmer  in  Maryland  was 
operating  under  a  mortgage  debt  cost  considerably  higher  than  the  average  farmer 
in  the  Nation*  In  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  we  developed  that  the 
average  Maryland  farmer  v/as  also  operating  under  a  much  higher  tax  burden  than 
the  average  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

From  the  data  on  cash  ftirm  income  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  that  in 
Maryland,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  farmer  in  Maryland  had  a  cash  farm 
income  ranging  from  $4»25  to  $7.80  per  acre  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
farmer  in  the  Nation  during  the  19S4-'38  period. 

The  comparison  of  average  national  and  Maryland  taxes,  mortgage  debt 
and  cash  farm  income,  while  indicating  certain  conditions  pertinent  to  farming 
in  the  Nation  and  Maryland,  can  not  be  interpreted  to  indicate  the  competitive 
position  of  Maryland's  farm  products  in  the  markets  to  ?;hich  they  move.  This 
can  onlj'-  be  determii;ied  by  a  comparison  of  these  and  other  conditions  in  Maryland 
with  those  in  states  from  v/hich  farm  products,  predominant  in  Maryland's 
agricultural  economy,  move  to  the  same  markets  as  those  of  Maryland. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IteRYLAND 
PMT  VI 
Chapter  7 
CASH  FARM  INCOME 


The  statistical  data  presented  in  Exhibit  21  of  Part  V  relates  to 
cash  farm  income,  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  Maryland,  exclusive 
of  Government  payments  made  in  the  years  1934  to  1939  inclusive.  Based  on 
the  total  United  states  farm  acreage  in  1935  of  1,054,515,111  acres  and  total 
farm  acreage  in  Maryland  in  1935  of  4,583,641  acres,  the  average  Government 
payments  over  the  1934-^39  period  was  46.8^  per  acre  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  and  34.89;  in  Maryland.  Dug  to  the  higher  cash  farm  income  per  acre 
of  Maryland  farmers  Government  payments  represented  an  average  of  only  2,325^ 
of  their  total  cash  f;irm  income  as  compared  to  6.18^  for  the  Nation, 

In  the  1924-'39  period,  for  which  comparable  statistics  for  the 
United  States  and  Maryland  were  available,  there  were  wide  fluctutations  in 
cash  farm  income  due  to  changes  in  general  economic  conditions  during  the 
period  which  materially  affectad  consumer  income  and  purchasing  power. 

In  the  five  year  period,  1924- '29,  which  comprised  the  latter 
end  of  the  era  of  industrial  prosperity,  eopsumor  income  and  purchasing 
power  wore  at  a  high  lavol  and  cash  farm  income  in  the  Nation  increased  about 
10^.   In  Maryland,  cash  farm  income  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  in  the  three  year  period,  1924- '27,  and  reached  a  level  in  1927,  of 
14.65^  above  that  of  1924.  This  v/as  followed  by  a  drop  of  14.5^0  in  the  1928 
cash  farm  income  and  a  recovery  of  about  15%  in  1929. 

As  v/e  analyze  the  statistics  for  the  1929- «37  period  they  quite 
evidently  indicate  a  butter  cash  farm  income  trend  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
United  states  as  a  whole.  In  the  decline  phase  of  this  period  1929- »32, 
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cash  farm  income  in  Maryland  declined  50,3^j  as  compared  to  a  decline  of  56.3% 
in  the  Nation.  In  the  recovery  phase,  1932- '37,  Maryland's  cash  farm  income 
increased  87,6';^,  bringing  it  to  a  level  5.1%  above  1924,  while  national  cash 
farm  income  increased  86.75'ij  bringing  it  to  a  level  1^^   belov;  1924. 

Cash  farm  income  in  1938  declined,  from  the  1937  level,  13.1%  in 
the  Nation  and  13»8%  in  Maryland.  Both  in  the  Nation  and  in  Maryland,  cash 
farm  income  gained  slightly  in  1939,  at  which  time  the  cash  farm  income  of  the 
Nation  was  76.0%  and  of  Maryland  90,^  of  the  respective  1924  incomes. 

The  right  side  tabulation  of  Exhibit  21,  Part  V,  relates  to  cash 
farm  income  per  acre.  The  figures  wore  derived  from  dividing  the  cash  form 
income  for  each  year  by  the  average  total  farm  acreage  reported  by  the  U.  S» 
Census  of  Agricvilturo  for  the  years  1925- '30  and  1935. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  cash  farm  income  per  acre  in 
Maryland,  for  the  1924- '59  period  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  average  for  the  period  in  the  Nation  was  ^8.55  per  acre 
and  in  Maryland  $14.93  per  acre,  the  Maryland  average  being  74.6%  above  the 
national  average.  The  difference  vras   most  pronounced  in  the  1930-'39  period 
v;hen  Maryland's  cash  farm  income  per  acre  ranged  from  79»6%  above  the  national 
in  1930  to  97t2f/'o   above  in  1932  (the  lov;est  of  the  depression  years) » 

The  statistics  of  both  tabulations  of  Exhibit  21  were  presented 
graphically  belov;  the  tabulations,  the  upper  graph  using  the  income  indexes 
with  1924  as  the  base  year,  and  the  lower  graph  using  figures  for  cash  farm 
income  per  aero  (Dollars). 

The  statistical  d:ita  of  Exhibit  21  definitely  indicate  that  the  average 
Maryland  farmer  realized  considerably  higher  cash  farm  income  per  acre,  in 
the  1924-'»39  period,  than  the  average  realised  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
that- the  cash  farm  income  in  Maryland  during  the  1929-'39  period  was  more 
stable^  than  that  of  the  Nation, 
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Among  possiblG  oxplanations  of  Maryland's  favorable  cash  farm  income 
poeition  compared  with  the  national  average  ne  may  list  the  follovang: 

1,  Diversification  of  farm  operations, 

2,  Incl-ease  in  production  of  vegetables,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  milk  and  other  dairy  products  and  other  animal 
products  which  move  largely  direct  to  consumers, 

3,  Proximity  to  markets  and  character  of  markets. 

4,  Transportation  facilities  for  movement  of  farm  products  to 
markets. 

These  bear  a  definite  relation  to  i]ji.dustrial  developments  in  the  State  and 
particularly  in  the  Baltimore  Industrial  Area  v,'hich  vdll  bo  discussed  in  the 
summary  chapter  which  folloivs. 
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ECONOMIC  STUDIES  OF  IAaRYLAND 

PiET  VI 
Chapter  8 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  AGRICULTUEjUL  TO   II^1DUSTRI^\L  CHAtlGE  IN  MARYLAInTD. 

THE  REPERCUSSIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE  ON  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ST.iTE 


In  Part  IV  of  the  "Economic  Studios  of  Maryland"  considerable  emphasis 
was  placed  on  certain  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  Maryland's  industries 
which  exercised  important  economic  influences.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  recapitulated  below: 

1.  Since  the  Civil  War,  Maryland  has  consistently  maintained  the 
position  of  a  highly  individual  state  in  the  sense  that  a  majority 
of  her  gainfully  occupied  persons  have  been  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits, 

2.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  hov/ever,  Maryland's 
industry  has  experienced  a  transition  of  extremely  important 
significance  to  the  economy  of  the  State.  T/hile  both  types  of 
industry  (Service  and  Non-Service)  have  grown,  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  two  types  of  industry  has  changed  greatly,  so  that  growth 
of  manufacturing  has  transcended  grovrth  in  the  Service  industries. 

3.  As  of  the  industrial  grovrth  of  Maryland  and  the  transition  of  industry 
from  servicing  to  mr:nufacturing  progressed,  a  secondary  transition 
resulted  in  the  service  industries  which  increased  the  relative 
occupational  importance  of  two  of  the  local  service  industries 
(transportation  and  power)  and  decreased  the  relative  occupational 
importance  of  another  service  industry  (wholesale  trade).  Thus,  the 
industrial  grov/th  of  Maryland  has  been  largely  in  manufacturing  and 
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in  two  of  the  sub-classifications  of  the  service  industries  (local 
transportation  and  local  power). 

4.  Another  extremely  significant  factor  in  the  industrial  growth  of 
Maryland  was,  that  as  industry  expanded  it  was  confined  essentially 
to  the  three  Rural  Industrial  Sections  (1-2,  1-3  and  H-5),  comprising 
five  counties  of  the  State  and  the  three  Urban  Sections  (Baltimore, 
Cumberland  and  Hagerstown)  of  our  1930  Base  Pattern.  The  remaining 
eighteen  counties  remain  predominatly  agricultural  in  character, 

5.  Definite  indications  were  developed  in  Part  IV  that  the  relative 
stability  of  Maryland's  industry  showed  material  gain  as  the 
industrial  growth  and  transitions  of  the  state's  industries  progressed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  certain  of  the  effects 
of  these  changing  industrial  characteristics  on  the  agriculture  of  the  State  and 
its  counties.  The  more  important  of  these  repercussions  are  envmierated  below: 

1.  The  growth  in  production  of  certain  types  of  agricultural  products, 
namely;  those  which  move  more  or  less  directly  from  the  farm  to 
ultimate  consumers,  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  certain  kinds  of 
fruits,  millc,  poultry,  eggs  and  to  some  extent  certain  animal  products, 

2.  The  increase  in  relative  importance  of  these  farm  products  from  the 
standpoint  of  product  value,  farm  income  and  agricultviral  employment. 

3.  The  concentration  of  types  of  fanning  devoted  to  the  production  of  these 
products  in  areas  contiguous  to  the  Urban  Sections. 

The  increased  production,  of  the  products  enumerated  in  (1)  was  discussed 
in  Chapter  4  of  this  part  of  the  "Economic  Studies  of  Maryland"  and  was  con- 
trastod  v/ith  declines  in  certain  other  tj^es  of  products,  notably  in  the  cereals. 
Evidence  of  high  concentration  on  types  of  farming  devoted  to  these  products  is 
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indicated  first,  in  Exhibit  2  and  by  Exhibit  3  (Distribution  of  General  Farming), 
Exhibit  4  (Distribution  of  Dairy  Farming),  and  Exhibit  6  (Distribution  of  Truck 
Farming)  of  Part  V. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  the  high  concentration  of  types 
of  farming  devoted  to  these  prodiicts  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  centers  is  that  of 
Baltimore  County.  As  stated  earlier  in  those  economic  studies,  Baltimore  County 
is  predominantly  an  industrial  County  in  the  sense  that  over  &3fo   of  its  gainfully 
occupied  persons  are  engaged  in  industry  and  loss  than  15^  in  agriculture.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  the  County,  in  1929,  ranked  first  in  the  State  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  of  farm  products  and  number  of  persons  occupied  in  agriculture 
and  furthermore  the  predominant  typos  of  farming  in  this  Coxinty  are  those  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  products  moving  very  largely  direct  to  ultimate 
consumers.  Reference  to  Exhibit  2  shows  the  predominant  types  of  farming  of 
Baltimore  County  to  be  Truck,  Dairy  and  General  Farming. 

In  oxir  recapitulation  of  the  changing  industrial  characteristics  of 
Maryland,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  item  5  stated: 

"Definite  indications  were  developed  in  Part  IV  that  the 
relative  stability  of  Maryland's  industry  showed  material 
gain  as  the  industrial  growth  and  transitions  of  the 
State's  industries  progressed." 
This  rather  nat\irally  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  agricultural 
situation  in  Maryland  has  also  experienced  an  improvement  in  stability  as  a 
result  of  the  improved  industrial  stability.  If  such  has  been  the  case  this 
would  be  another  repercussion,  in  addition  to  the  three  enumerated,  namely,  an 
improvement  in  agricultural  stability  resulting  from  an  improvement  in  the 
industrial  stability. 

Trtiile  time  has  not  permitted  us  to  make  as  complete  a  study  of  the 
State's  agricultural  products  as  we  have  made  of  the  industrial  products,  we  are, 
it  is  believed,  not  without  statistical  indications  that  there  has  been  an 
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improvement  in  the  stability  of  Maryland's  agriculture  when  it  is  considered  and 
compared  with  the  performance  of  agriculture  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole* 

If  the  reader  has  followed  our  analysis  of  Maryland's  industries 
presented  in  Part  IV,  he  will  recall  our  interpretation  of  the  relatively  con- 
stant rate  of  population  increase  in  Maryland  for  each  decade  in  the  fifty  year 
period  from  1880  to  1930,  as  contrasted  with  a  continuing  decline  in  the 
national  rate  of  population  growth  for  the  same  period,  to  clearly  indicate  a 
more  stable  economic  condition  in  Maryland  than  prevailed  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  reader  will  further  remember,  as  we  then  proceeded  with  the  analysis 
of  Maryland's  industries,  that  essentially  ell  of  the  industry  studies  tended  to 
confirm  this  conclusion  and  indicated  that  the  industries  of  Maryland  collective- 
Ij''  shoT/ed  greater  stability  throughout  the  period  than  those  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Using  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  to  that  employed  in  the  industry 
studies,  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonably  definite  indication  that,  during  the 
same  fifty  year  period,  Maryland  Agriciilture  collectively  has  maintained  a  more 
stable  condition  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  this  connection,  the  readers  attention  is  directed  to  Exhibit  22  on 
the  following  page  which  graphically  portrays  national  and  Maryland  trends  and 
decadal  rates  of  chruigG  in  the  number  gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  for  the 
1870  to  1930  period.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  trend  graphs  that  the  number 
gainfully  occupied  in  agriculture  began  to  decline,  in  both  Maryland  ccA   the 
United  States  in  the  1910- '20  decade  and  continued  through  the  1920-'30  decade. 
But  an  examination  of  the  decadal  rates  of  change  graphs  in  the  1920- '30  decade, 
shows  that  Maryland's  performance  was  definitely  better  than  that  of  the  Nation, 
for  in  this  decade  Maryland's  rate  of  decline  was  greatly  reduced  while  the 
national  rate  of  decline  increased  greatly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  ue   carefiilly  examine  the  rates  of  change  graphs 
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of  Exhibit  22,  which,  relate  to  decadal  rates  of  change  in  the  number  gainfully 
occupied  in  agriculture,  for  Maryland  and  the  United  States,  tliroughout  the 
entire  1870  to  1930  period,  we  will  see  a  characteristic  very  similar  to  that 
shown  by  graphs  presented  in  Exhibit  1  page  22,  of  Part  IV,  which  related  to  the 
changing  decadal  rates  of  population  growth  in  the  State  and  in  the  Nation,  for 
it  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  I860-' 90  decade,  the  rate  of  increase  both  in 
population  and  in  the  number  occupied  in  agricultvire  declined  more  in  Maryland 
than  they  did  in  the  Nation. 

For  the  ensuing  decades  from  1890  to  1930,  the  ovgrall  decline  in  the 
nimber  occupied  in  Agriculture  was  less  precipitous  in  Maryland  than  in  the 
Nation,  At  the  end  of  the  period,  namely,  the  1920-'30  decade,  Maryland's 
decline  was,  as  previously  stated,  less  than  that  of  the  Nation,   (see  note  of 
change  graphs  of  Exhibit  22) . 

It  would  seem,  thereftore  that  wo  are  justified  in  accepting  T;hat  has 
been  developed  in  the  throe  preceding  paragraphs  as  a  general  indication  of  the 
more  stable  character  of  Maryland's  agriculture  over  the  long  time  1870  to  1930 
period. 

A  further  examination  of  the  rates  of  change  graphs  of  Exhibit  22, 
discloses  wide  fluctuations  in  decadal  rates  of  change  in  the  number  of  persons 
occupied  in  agriculture  in  Maryland  in  the  1900-»10  and  1910-»20  decades  as 
contrasted  T/ith  the  relatively  steady  decline  in  the  United  States.  These  larger 
fluctuations  in  Maryland  agricultural  occupation,  can,  we  believe,  be  definitely 
attributed  to  the  unique  economic  structiire  of  the  State  and  certain  observed 
changes  relating  to  the  industry  of  the  State. 

Maryland  industry,  and  particularly  manufacturing,  is  highly  concen- 
trated in  the  industrial  sections  and  exceptionally  so  in  Baltimore.  A 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  State's  manufacturing  is  located  in 
agricultural  sections  and  opportunities  for  industrial  employment,  particularly 
in  manufacturing,  are  rather  limited  in  these  sections. 
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These  characteristics  of  Maryland's  economic  structure,  together  with 
the  fact  that  no  part  of  the  State's  agricultural  areas  is  more  than  a  few  hours 
travel  from  the  industrial  centers,  has  resulted  in  a  constant  migration  of 
people,  largely  young  people,  from  the  agricultural  to  the  industrial  sections. 
The  magnitude  of  this  migration,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  influenced  the  number 
occupied  in  agriculture,  has  varied  greatly  t/ith  the  changing  demand  for  vrorkers 
in  the  industrial  centers. 

To  illustrate  this,  the  marked  decadal  rate  of  increase  in  agricultural 
occupation  in  the  1900-'10  decnde  over  the  preceding  decade,  (it  rose  from  a 
3,7%  increase  to  a  l4=,Zio   increase)  occurred  in  the  same  decade  as  the  Baltimore 
Fire  of  1904.  When  one  considers  that  at  that  time  Baltimore  was  largely  a  city 
of  trade,  and  that  the  transition  to  manufacturing  had  only  begun,  and  also  that 
practically  the  entire  business  section  of  Baltimore  was  devastated  by  the  fire, 
one  can  readily  envisage  this  as  resulting  in  an  ijmmediate  loss  of  employment  in 
Baltimore  and  a  consequent  exodus  to  agricultujral  communities  of  the  State. 

We  may  assume  therefore,  that  the  exceptional  increase  in  the  niimber 
occupied  in  agriculture  in  the  1900- '10  decade  was  in  a  very  large  measure 
attributable  to  the  Baltimore  fire  and  the  justification  of  this  assumption  is 
strengthened  when  we  consider  that  in  this  decade  agriculture  in  Maryland  was 
still  expanding  and  agricultural  employment  opportunities  were  increasing. 

With  the  rebuilding  of  Baltimore's  business  section  accomplished,  and 
normal  operation  of  the  service  industries  restored,  Baltiriiore  well  embarked  on 
its  transition  to  a  manufacturing  city.  Manufacturing  was  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  World  Vfar  demand  for  manufactures  in  the  1910-' 20  decade  producing  reasons 
for  a  great  exodus  from  fnrns  to  Baltimore  and  therefore  the  resultant  precipi- 
tous decline  in  the  number  occupied  io.  agriculture  in  this  decade  is  quite 
apparent. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  th:?,t  the  decadal  rate  of  change  in  the  number 
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occupied  in  agriculture  showed  a  narked  increase  in  1900-' 10  decade  and,  in  the 
1920- »30  decade  showed  definite  iiaproveneut,  as  indicated  by  a  much  smaller 
decline  than  that  which  occurred  in  the  1910- '20  decade.  Both  of  these  changes 
indicated  improved  conditions  in  Maryland's  agriculture,  but  the  reasons  for 
the  changes  were  entirely  different. 

In  the  1900-'10  decade,  as  previously  explained,  the  change  was  due  to 
the  exodus  of  workers  from  Baltimore  to  agricultural  sections  following  the 
Baltimore  fire  at  a  time  when  there  \ias   also  an  increasing  demand  for  agricul- 
tural labor. 

In  the  1920-'30  decade  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor  was 
generally  declining  and  the  demand  for  industrial  workers  'jas  increasing  at 
probably  the  highest  r^te  that  had  ever  obtained  in  the  State.  There  vras  there- 
fore, no  industrial  unemployment,  in  this  decade,  forcing  migration  of  v;orkers 
back  to  farms. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  explanation  of  the  marked  improvement  in 
agricultural  occupation  which  was  indicated  by  the  greatly  decreased  decadal  rate 
of  decline  in  the  1920- '30  decade  and  that  is,  that  due  to  the  industrial  expan- 
sion in  the  State,  there  was  a  repercussion  on  agriculture  res\ilting  in  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  farm  products  and  particularly  for  the  type  of  products  which 
move  largely  direct  to  ultimate  consimers,  such  as  the  products  of  Dairy,  Truck, 
Poultry  and  Fruit  farming.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  1920- '30  decade  the  State's 
agriculture  seemed  to  be  profiting  by  the  industrial  expansion  and  a  resultant 
increase  in  local  consumer  demand  for  certain  farm  products. 

In  no  sense  are  we  taking  a  position  that  these  were  the  only 
influences  responsible  for  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  decadal  rates  of 
change  in  agricultural  occupation  in  Maryland,  but  we  do  unhesitatingly  say  that 
they  v;ere  major  contributing  influences,  and  we  feel  further,  that  the  analysis 
of  the  rates  of  change  graphs,  rhich  we  have  made,  very  definitely  indicates 
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that  Maryland's  agriculture,  has,  throughout  the  period,  enjoyed  a  better 
stability  than  th;;t  of  the  Nation  as  a  v/hole. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  industry  studies,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
what  ve  have  presented  in  this  chapter  regarding  the  stability  of  Maryland's 
agriculture  is  not  an  evidence  of  stability,  but  only  an  indication  of  stability. 

In  the  industry  studies,  hoving  first  determined  a  similar  indication 
of  industrial  stability,  v/e  proceeded  to  confirm  this  by  a  detailed  study 
defining  those  industries  of  the  State  v/hich  were  gaining  competitive  position  in 
their  several  markets  and  those  industries  which  were  losing  competitive  position* 
The  net  result  of  this  examination  was  that  the  gains  more  than  compensated 
for  the  losses  and  that  collectively  the  stability  of  Maryland's  industry  was 
improving. 

It  is  contemplated,  in  our  agricultural  studies,  to  sirailarly  determine 
those  products  which  are  gaining  and  those  which  are  losing  competitive  position 
in  their  several  markets. 

When,  and  only  when  this  is  done^  can  we  confirm  the  indication  of 
improved  stability  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  for  it  will  be  evident  that  if 
this  indication  is  confirmed,  it  must  be,  as  v;as  the  case  in  the  industrial 
situation,  because  the  gains  in  competitive  position  of  certain  products  more 
than  compensated  for  losses  of  other  products. 
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SCOIJOMIC  STUDIES  OF  MARYLAHB  -  PAHT  VI 
SCONOMC  SECTIONS  OF  MARYLAND 
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